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Notices to Correspondents. 


Rotes. 


HERALDIC SUPPORTERS OF ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGNS. 
(See 8 8. ix. 228, 477.) 

From the lists given by your correspondents it 
will be seen that hardly any two authorities - 
agreed upon what were the correct supporters u 
by the English sovereigns. In all probability 
this divergence arises from the fact that in a good 
many instances the sovereign changed his or her 
supporters from time to time, and adopted others, 
derived, it may be, from matrimonial alliances, or 
as being the family badge of either himself or of 
his 


consort, 

Perhaps it may be useful if I give a summary 
of what has been contributed by your correspond- 
ents, from which your readers will be able to see 
at a glance, I think, what were the various sup- 

rs used from time to time by our reigning 
families, and the authorities for the same. To 
these authorities I have added two later ones. 

These may be stated as follows :— 

1. Olark’s ‘Heraldry’ (1818), cited by Cox. 
Harcovrt. 

2. Farner O. H. Biair, who supplements and 
varies 1. 

3. Echard’s ‘England’ (1718), cited by Cot. 
Pircuer. It does not appear from what early 
heraldic authority or source Echard compiled his 
list. 


4. Berry’s ‘Encyclopedia Heraldica,’ cited by 
Mr. Cotzmax, who supplements and varies 1. [ 
take it that both Farser Biarr and Mr. Coxe- 
may, when they are silent, agree with 1. 

The two following authorities—the only ones I 
can refer to here—I add myself. 

5. Aveling’s ‘ Heraldry’ (1891), which contains 
@ list of royal supporters, taken no doubt from 
Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry’ (18647), upon which work 
Mr. Aveling’s book is founded. 

6. Dr. Woodward's ‘ Heraldry : English and 
Foreign’ (1896), 

I have just received the new and extended 
edition of this, which I think I may venture to 
call the most important heraldic work of modern 
times, which from the excellence of its drawing, 
blazonry, and general typographical details leaves 
nothing to be desired, and is deserving of the 
highest praise to author and publisher alike. 

If I may be allowed for a moment to pass a 
hyper-criticism upon it, I would say that I regret 
that its learned author has not thought fit to give 
more examples from English armory of the various 
blazonings and illustrations of his shields and 
charges, for there are many instances to hand. I 
cannot help thinking that, whilst the arrangement 
of the plates is so much better than in Boutell, the 
foreign element is in the particulars I have alluded 
to somewhat too pronounced for the generality of 
English students of heraldry, who would have 
ferred, I fancy, to have seen more examples 
from their own nobiles, Further, I would say 
that it would be an addition to the general useful- 
ness of the book (particularly when used as a work 
of reference) if, instead of the ination in the 
centre of each page, the title of the chapter was 
repeated. As it is, even when you know the 
book, it makes too frequent a reference to the 
index necessary, and this (especially when the 
index is contained in one of the two volumes only, 
as it is here) means a certain waste of time. 

I make these remarks, however, with some diffi- 
dence, as 1 have not had the opportunity as yet 
of making more than a very cursory perusal of this 
important work. 

1, Edward III.—Lion* and eagle, 1,2, 4. Lion 
and falcon, 2, 5, 6. Cox. Prroner (3) states that 
Edward III. and all previous sovereigns bore their 
arms without supporters. All the other authorities, 
however, take this sovereign as being the first to 
use them. Dr. Wood states (vol. ii. p. 324) 
that ‘‘the early ones are doubtful, and do not 
appear on the great seals.” 

2. Richard II.—Two white harts, 2, 5,6(?). Lion 
and hart, 2,4. Two antelopes, 2. Two angels, 
3, 6. White bart and white falcon, 6. Cot. Har- 
court (1) gives no supporters for this sovereign. 


* Where no other tincture of the lion is ified in 
this list it may be taken to be the golden lion of England, 
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3. Henry IV.—White an and white swan, 
1,4. Swan and antelope, 3. Lion and antelope, 
5. Swan, 5. Lion and white Bohun), 
6. Dr. Woodward (6) also states before his 
accession Henry IV. used two swans ; whilst Mr. 
Brain (2) says that the authority as to his sup- 
porters is very doubtful. 

4. Henry V.—Lion and antelope, 1, 2 (2), 4, 5. 
Crowned lion and antelope, 3, 6. 

5. Henry VI.—Lion and antelope, 1, 2,6. Two 
white antelopes, 2, 3,5, 6. Antelope and leopard 
4. Lion and panther or antelope, 5. Lion and 
tiger or panther (of Beaufort), 6. 

6, Edward IV.—Lion and black bull (of Clare), 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6. Bull and lion, 2, 4. Lion and 
white hart, 2, 4, 5 (?). Two white lions (of March), 
4, 5, 6. 

"9. Edward V.—A yellow and a white lion, 1. 
Lion and white bind, 2,4, 5. Lion and cow or 
doe, 3. White lion and white hind, 6. 

8. Richard III.—Yellow lion and white boar,* 
1, 2, 4, 5,6. Two white boars, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

9. Henry VII.—Lion and red dragon, 1, 5, 6. 


Two white greyhounds, 2,5,6. Dragon and grey- | po 


hound, 2, 3, 4, 5. Dr. Woodward (6) also gives 
**the red dragon of Wales. A white greyhound 
(Neville or Lancaster),” as if borne as single sup- 
porters, but probably there is a typographical 
error, and they are intended to represent the dexter 
and sinister supporters, as in the above instances. 
Farner Buatrr states that he has “ never seen a 
lion.” 

10. Henry VIII.—Lion and greyhound, 1, 2, 4. 
Dragon and greyhound, 2, 6. Lion and dragon, 
3, 4, 6. Two white greyhounds, 6. Antelope and 
stag, 6. Mr. Aveling (5) also gives “a lion or and 
a dragon gules,” and then adds, somewhat loosely, 
“and sometimes a bull, a greyhound, or a cock, 
all argent.” I presume he means, in each case, as 
a sinister supporter to the lion of England. 

11. Edward VI.—Lion and dragon, 2, 5, 6. 
Crowned lion and dragon, 3,4. Lion and grey- 
hound, 6. Cot. Harcourt (1) gives no supporters 
for this sovereign. 

12. Mary.—Lion and greyhound, 1, 2, 5, 6. 
Lion and dragon, 2, 5,6. Eagle and crowned lion, 
3. Mr. Coteman (4) states that Mary 
same supporters as Edward VI. (but does not state 
which), but on her marriage with Philip of Spain 


* See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ix, 267, 331, 358, as to the origin 
of the white boar used asa badge by Richard lil. 
Surely Mr. Cass must be mistaken when he says (p. 331) 
that Richard L1I, adopted this badge in right of his wife 
Anne Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and 
cites Burke’s ‘General Armory ’ for the statement that 
**the device of Richard’s queen was a whito boar, chained 
and muzzled gold, an ancient cognizance of the house of 
Warwick.” Should not this read dear, instead of “ boar’’? 
The bear and ragged staff was the well-known device of 
the Earls of Warwick, 


placed an eagle on the dexter and removed the lion 
to the sinister side. 

13. Elizabeth.—Lion and greyhound, 1, 2, 5, 6. 
Lion and dragon, 2,5, 6. Crowned lion and dragon, 
3,4. Dragon and greyhound, 6. Antelope and 
stag, 6. 

14. James I,—All the authorities agree in accord- 
ing to this sovereign, on his ascending the English 
throne in 1603, the lion of England and the silver 
unicorn of Scotland, which supporters have been 
continued to the present day. Dr. Woodward, 
however, states (p. 326) that instances of other 
supporters are to be met with, and gives examples 
from the Exchequer and other seals. 

Dr. Woodward's book is not only of considerable 
value in thus furnishing a trustworthy list of Eog- 
lish royal supporters, but, as might be expected 
from the title, deals largely with foreign ones,* 

With his assistance, I think, Cor. Harcourt 

may be able to solve most of the questions he has 
submitted, and will find that he is not correct 
when he says (at the earlier reference) that ‘‘ the 
kings of France and Spain apparently bad no sup- 
rters. 
According to our latest authority, the supporters 
of the royal arms in France in modern times were 
two angels habited in albs, over which are dalmatics 
charged with the royal arms, and[holding banners 
of the same ; and he gives a list of the French royal 
supporters as borne by the earlier sovereigns, which 
vary as much as those of our own royal houses, but 
states that these were not borne to the exclusion 
of the angels, which were common to all the kings 
after Charles VII.—indeed, Louis XIV. and his suc- 
cessors used no others. This latter fact curiously 
coincides with the modern practice in respect 
of English royal supporters, where there has been 
eer no change since the union of the Eng- 
ish and Scottish crowns on the accession of James I. 
in 1603. Dr. Woodward is careful to add that the 
use of angel supperters was not, as is sometimes 
asserted, a prerogative of the royal house in France, 
-— he instances several French families who use 
them. 

Apropos of angel supporters, I have in my pos- 
session a ring of antique workmansbip and some- 


the | What ecclesiastical in style (which 1 obtained in 


Oxford nearly thirty years ago), upon which is 
shown a long sharp-pointed plain shield, supported 
by two angels, the dexter holding what may be a 
mallet, and the sinister what looks something like 
a boxing-glove. I cannot say for certain of what 
metal it is composed, but it is a hard white one, 
heavier, I think, than silver, and has been gilded 
over. Can it be an old memorial emblem? I 
shall be glad of any information enabling me to 
trace the origin or purport of this ring. 

I , moreover, from the above authority 


* See his chapter on “Supporters,” vol. ii. pp. 271-98, 
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that the use of supporters also obtained in early 
days in Spain, Italy, and Germany, both by royalty 
and by untitled gentlemen, though the use of sup- 
porters by these latter is not nearly so restricted as 
with us. It is well known, however, that there are 
not infrequent instances amongst the untitled 
gentry of England of a right to supporters derived 
by prescription or byspecial grant, though nowadays 
it is but seldom, I imagine, that a right to use sup- 
porters would be granted to any one of a degree 
lower than a peer holding a courtesy title, or, may 
— of the higher grades of our principal 

ers. 

Dr. Woodward states (p. 285) :— 

“In Spain the infrequency of the use of supporters 
by the high nobility io probably due to the thet that 
the regulations of the Order of the Golden Fleece per- 
mitted no supporters, and only one crested helm toa shield 
surrounded by the collar of the Order. In Italy the use 
of supporters was very infrequent in late medizval times, 
and is still very far from general. In Germany their use 
is somewhat more in accordance with our own, but the 
fashion of placing the arms of princes and counts of the 
empire on the breast of an eagle displayed is still not 

requently seen.” 

Again, at p. 275 :— 

“« Probably that which contributed most to the general 
adoption of a single supporter was the use by the German 
Emperor of the eagle displayed, bearing on its breast his 

rsonal arms, a fashion early adopted by bis kinsmen and 
eudatories.” 
® This fashion exists at the present day too, for 
the national arms of the German Empire are still 
borne on the breast of the Imperial eagle displayed 
as a single supporter. 

I think the above will satisfy Cor. Harcourt 
as to his query whether supporters were used by 
the Emperors of Germany in the Middle Ages. 

The arms of the United States of America affords 
another modern instance in point of a single sup- 
porter, where the shield is borne on the breast 
of the American eagle displayed. 

With reference to Cot. Harcovurt’s final ques- 
tion, I should say that there can be no precedent 
or authority for the Scottish unicorn appearing as 
the dexter supporter to the royal arms, either in 
or elsewhere. J. 8. Upat. 

iji. 


SECRETARY THURLOE. 

The following account of the death of John 
Thurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary of State, is from 
the papers of Philip, Lord Wharton, amongst the 
Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library, vol, Ixxx. 
p. 782. It is endorsed in Lord Wharton’s hand, 
“Extract of a letter writt of the circumstances of 
the death of Mr. Thurlow ; and the last words I 
heard him speak.” The Col. Jones referred to was 
probably Thurloe’s old colleague Philip Jones. 

“* Feb. 21, 1667.—My worthy ffreind Mr. Thurlow died 


about four a clocke in the afternoone ; he was in — 
moderate state of health to all apprehensions, That 


morning hee had taken a gentle lenitive, which wrought 
accordingly with him. About 3 a clocke hee dined with 
his ordinary appetite (Collonell Jones sitteing by him). 
After hee had eaten his Physick gave him occasion to 
desire the Coll: to stepp into his Clossett, and the 
occasion being over hee desired the Coll to come in 
againe,and walking with him towards the window the 
Coll. observed him to reele, as if hee were ready to fall, 
and hee catch’t hold of him to support him, but hee 
never spoke word but immediately died. Now that I 
have given this accompt of that excellent person, which 
I know will affect you, lett mee adde the very last words 
which ever I heard him speake, which are to mee matter 
of great comfort when I consider that by the rules of 
Charrity I have warrant to judge that hee was in a fitt 
frame of heart for death. The day seven-night before 
hee dyed hee gave mee and a Doctor of Physicke in the 
company a large account of the great fitt of the stone 
hee had about a moneth agoe, and of the exquisite paine 
hee then had, and how it was drawne from him after 50 
houres stoppage of his water, in which fitt hee had the 
sentence of death in him selfe, and freinds & physitians 
about him were of the same opinion. The Doctor being 
gone wee had some further discourse, and most about 
the things of God & his people, when wee were about to 
I told him where I meant to be on the next Lord’s 
y, and asked him if hee would be there ; I, saith hee 
willingly, except such a one preach and break bread, and 
then, said hee, I intend to bee with him, for hee presseth 
hard after nearer communion with God & helps others 
much therein; and at our very parteing the last words 
hee said to mee were to this effect, ‘I would not for any- 
thing have been without this late providence. I know the 
worst of death, & it is nothing for mee to die.’” 


OC. H. Firrs. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8t» 8, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522 ; 
iii. 188 ; iv. 884; v.82, 284, 504; vi. 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii, 63, 208, 443 ; ix. 268; x. 110, 210.) 

Vol. XLVIII. 

P. 1 a. For ‘* bought by ” read intended for. 

P. 15. James Rennell. See Mathias, ‘P. of 
L.,’ p. 360. 

P. 30 b. For ‘* Moysey” read Moyser. 

P. 40. Bp. Edw. Reynolds. On his ‘ Passions 
and Faculties of the Soul,’ sm. 4to., Lond., 1640, 
see Oldham, ‘ Boileau,’ viii.; he wrote an epistle 
for W. Barlee’s ‘ Predestination,’ 1656, and pref. 
for Hibbert’s ‘Body of Divinity,’ 1662; his 
funeral sermon in Norwich Cathedral, by B. Rively, 
4to., 1677. For ** Bramston” ? Braunston. 

Pp. 41-2. Frederic Reynolds. See Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ p. 79 ; Gifford, ‘ Baviad and Meeviad.’ 

P. 42. F. M. Reynolds. On his ‘ Miserrimus’ 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5"S. xi; xii. 291. 

Pp. 53-67. Sir J. Reynolds. See Mathias, ‘ P. of 
L.,’ p. 237 ; Cowper's ‘ Task’ Sofa”). 

Pp. 108-110. Chr. Rich. See Curll’s * Miscel- 
lanea,’ 1727, i. 18. 

P. 122 b. For ‘‘ Carey” read Cary. 
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P. 132 b. line 17, Correct press. 

P. 143. Richard I. On his heart see‘ N. & Q.,’ 
5" §. vii. 

P, 151 a. ‘‘ As good or a better position than” ? 

P. 173b. Nun Buroham.” Nunburnbolme. 

P. 229. John Richardson, Quaker. See Wight, 
* Quakers in Ireland,’ 1751; ‘ Collection of Testi- 
monies,’ 1760, pp. 143-5; Ross, ‘ Yorkshire 
Wolds’; Budge, ‘Thomas Elwood, and other 
Worthies.’ 

P. 235 a. For “ Ingoldwells” read Ingoldmells. 

P. 238. Jonathan Richardson. See Gray, by 
Mason, 1827, p. 236. 

**From a seedling......he planted a 
ar” 

Pp. 251-2. Dr. William Richardson, Master of 
Emmanuel Ooll., Camb., preached before the 
House of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, 30 Jan., 
a on St. Matt. xxii. 21, printed Lond., 4to., 

P. 258. Legh Richmond. One of his daughters 
was the mother of Sir James Marshall (¢.v.), who 
joined the Church of Rome. His exposure of 
Anne Moore of Tatbury (g.v.), 1813, see Simms, 
* Bibl. Staff.’ ; see also ‘ Three Days at Tarvey, by 
a Clergyman’s Son,’ South Shields, 1848 ; ‘ Life of 
W. Wilberforce’; ‘ Life of J, Pratt,’ p. 88 ; ‘ Life 
of Tho. Jones,’ pp. 136, 344; Olphar Hamst, 
* Fict. Names,’ pp. 212-3. 

P. 277. John Rider. A notice of him in the 
preface to Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 

Pp. 283-4. Humphrey Ridley. See Garth, 
yy canto v. 

P. 289. Bp. Ridley. See Ascham’s ‘ Letters’ ; 
Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.’ 

Pp. 302-4. Richard Rigby. His letters in 
&Q,,’ 1"58. vii. 

P. 307. Tho. Riley, actor. Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1668, pp. 343, 348. Not mentioned. 

Pp. 328-9. Ritson. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 

100. 

P. 337. Rivington. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 181. 

P. 362. Robert of Newminster. See ‘ New- 
minster Chartulary,’ Surtees Soc. 


P, 375 a. Line 6 from foot, ‘‘To which they | 


turned over.” To what, and how? 
P. 378b. ** Cannon Liddon.” 
ih ang line 8. For ‘* certified” read issued or 


P. 398 a, line 13 from foot. A man who was not 


King Edward III. It is known that he was 
appointed by the king a Kaight of the Order of 
e Garter soon after its foundation, being thirty- 
fourth on the roll; Beltz, in his history of the 
Order (pp. 122-127), can give little information 
concerning him. So little, indeed, was known 
about him in the sixteenth century that he was 
| appropriated as an ancestor by the compiler of the 
| pedigree of the family of Hall, of Northall, in 
hropshire (‘ Visitation of Shropshire,’ Harl. Soc., 
vol. i. p. 245). As Edward Hall, the chronicler, 
was a member of this family, and all the more as 
his name appears in this pedigree, we have some 
reason to suspect that he unscrupulously “annexed” 
the hero, about whom he clearly knew nothing 
more than Froissart told him. Confusing the 
Flemish van with the German von, he supplied 
the knight with a father, Albert, Archduke of 
Austria and King of the Romans. Then, to fit him 
for his position in the pedigree, he bestowed on him 
8 wife and children—nay, children’s children for 
| four generations—till the chain was hooked on to 
| bis own great-grandfather, David Hall, of Northall. 
| Vincent passed the pedigree without due investiga- 
tion, One thing still remained to be done. Perhaps 
the knight’s armorial bearings had never been 
affixed to his stall at St. George’s, Windsor ; cer- 
tainly they could not have been there when this 
bogus pedigree was fabricated, for a coat of arms 
was also invented and put up on the knight’s stall 
—Gu., a wyvern, wings elevated, crowned or, 
pendent from the neck an escocheon of the field, 
thereon an eagle displayed with two heads argent, 
all within a bordure azure, charged with six lioncels 
rampant and as many fleurs-de-lis alternately of 
the second—just such a coat as at that time would 
have been invented and received without suspicion, 
and there the spurious thing remains to this day. 
Modern research has, however, exposed the fictitious 
nature of the pedigree foisted on the College of 
Arms. It has also thrown a good deal of light on 
the true history of Sir Franc van Halen. The 
principal authorities made use of in this note are 
the archives of the city of Malines and Ghent, 
* Het klooster Teu Walle en de Abdij van den 
| Groenen Briel,’ by V. van den Haeghen, and State 
Papers in the Record Office, London. 
John de Mirabello, dit van Halen, was by 
descent a Lombard. He was Receiver-General of 
Brabant and Sire de Perwes. He died immensely 


born till 1806 could not marry the granddaughter rich in 1333. He had several children. The eldest 


of a man who died in 1690. 
P. 398 b. ** Ryle,” ? Kyloe. 
P. 433. Robin of 

viii. 


Str Franc van Haren, K.G.—Readers of 
Froissart (tomes ii, and iii.) are acquainted with 
the exploits of Sir Franc de Halle or van Hale, 
a foreign soldier much employed and honoured by 


| was Sir Simon, who at his death in 1346 was 


Raward or Governor of Brabant. He left no male 


Redesdale. See ‘N. & Q.,’| issue. The second son was Sir Franc, who for 

w. © | many years was in the service of Edward IIL, 
besides holding the position of a powerful 
nobleman in Brabant; his name is frequently 
mentioned in Brabant chronicles and histories ; 
he had three wives (neither, of course, being 
the mythical lady given in the Northall pedigree), 
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and he had several sons (not one of whom bore 
the names of the two sons attributed to him by 
Vincent). His descendants still exist, and can be 
traced. Besides being a Knight of the Garter, he 
was also created a knight banneret. He died in 
1375, and was honoured by the city of Malines 
with a public funeral, while a fine monument was 
to his memory at the expense of the 
city. The remains of this are still to be 
seen in Malines Cathedral; it is, however, 
unfortunately, much mutilated, and all traces 
of armorial bearings have disappeared. From 
the archives of the city of Malines it can be 
proved that his son Sir Andrew bore Gu, a lion 
rampant or, armed, langued, and crowned az. But 
unite lately there has been found in the Record 
ce, London, Sir Franc’s own seal of arms 
appended to a receipt for money paid for military 
service rendered to Edward III., and dated 1348. 
The arms are the same as those of his son, with a 
label of three points, showing that he derived 
them from his father, Sir John. The legend is 
8. FRANCONIS. DE. MIRABELLO. The name 
Mirabello gradually fell out of use, and Halen, a 
fief, either brought into the family by marriage or 
purchased in the thirteenth century, became the 
usual family name. One branch, descended from 
Sir Franc and holding a high position in Antwerp 
in the sixteenth century, continued to use both 
names. Surely now the true arms are known 
and authenticated, steps should be taken to place 
them on Sir Franc van Halen’s stall and to 
remove the fictitious plate, It is a matter for the 
Garter King to consider. It may be well to note 
that, while Halen is the correct name, Hale and 
Halle were often used, possibly owing to the fact 
that in Flemish the final n is not sounded at all, 
or very slightly. A. W. Cornerivs Hatuen, 


Tae Use or Hoty Water in THE ANGLICAN 
Onvurca.—The ceremony known in the Catholic 
Charch as ‘‘the Asperges,” or the sprinkling of 
the congregation with holy water before the High 
Mass, has recently been introduced at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, London (27 Sept., 1896). As I believe 
this is the only instance, so far, of the revival of 
this ancient pre-Reformation ceremony in any 
Anglican church, it may be of interest to note it 
in the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ The ceremony at St. 
Alban’s Church is identical with that at the Pro 
Cathedral and at every other Catholic church 
where High Mass is celebrated. 

Frepx. T. Hiscame. 


Tae Rev. James Tonstart, D.D.—James 
Tunstall, son of James Tunstall, attorney, of 
Richmondshire, was born in Richmond, Yorkshire, 
and bred at Slaidburn, under Mr. Bradbury, until 
his admission, 29 June, 1724 (then aged past six- 
teen), as sizar of St. John’s College, Oambridge, 
He graduated B.A, 1727, and M.A, 


1731, B.D. 1738, and D.D. 1744. Dr, Tunstall 
was fellow and tutor of his college, Public Orator 
at Cambridge 1741, chaplain to Archbishop Potter, 
Treasurer and Canon Residentiary of St. David's, 
and Vicar of Rochdale, Lancashire, 1757. His 
writings are distinguished for great learning and 
critical acumen. His death is thus recorded in 
the London Chronicle, Tuesday, 30 March, to Thurs- 
day, 1 April, 1762, p. 306 : ‘‘ On Sunday died, at 
his brother’s house in Mark-Lane, the Rev. James 
Tunstall, D.D. He lately came to town from 
Leicestershire to visit his brother.” Nichols 
(‘Lit. Anec.,’ 1812, ii. 167 note), Chalmers, 
Darling, and the rest of Dr. Tunstall’s biographers 
are in error regarding the dates of his birth and 
death. He was not born “about the year 1710,” 
nor did he die “‘in 1772.” In view of the 
statement appearing in Whitaker's ‘ History of 
Whalley,’ ii. 429 note, that the place of Dr. Tun- 
stall’s interment has never been discovered, it may 
be noted that an entry in the parish register of 
St. Peter, Cornhill, London, records his burial in 
the chancel of that church, under date 2 April, 
1762. Daniet Hipwet. 


Circumuocotion. —I noted down the following 
fine periphrasis for “I don’t know,” spoken recently 
by an official witness in answering a question 
before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons: ‘* The honourable member is direct- 
ing inquiry into matters as to which personal 
cognizance on my part is a matter of impossibility.” 

Herpert Maxwk 


Provincia Pronunciation, —I am not a 
philologist, but I have often wondered whether 
any value attaches to local pronunciation for deter- 
mining the derivation of words or their phonetic 
worth in Middle English. The West Yorkshire 
dialect presents some peculiarities which may be 
of interest, Take, for instance, six words in which 
a long ¢ is the dominant sound—night, right, 
might, lie (down), find, sky. These are repre- 
sented in the West Riding by six different sounds, 
becoming respectively nect, rate, mud (u sounded 
as 00 in hood), lig, finnd (torhyme with skinn’d),and 
skah. Mud is, 1 believe, wholly irregular, as also 
lig (though we say flig for fledge), the form rate 
(which sometimes becomes reet), is not very 
common, though we say fate for fight (past par- 
ticiple fuffen), and ’ay for high. The rule seems 
to be that a long ¢ is represented by a short one, 
as in find, grind, blind, or ee, as in night, lie (fib), 
fly, die, &c., or it is broadened out into ah, as in 
mind, kind, tight, &c. The pronunciation seems 
to have altered very little since the ‘ Towneley 
Mysteries’ were written in this neighbourhood 
same four or five hundred years ago, although ~~ | 
words have fallen into disuse since that time, 
believe that the works of Richard Rolle, written 


before 1349 in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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would be much more easily understood by general 
readers than a story written in the by York- 
shire dialect of to-day. E. 8. A. 


“ Gamate”=“ Ber.”—The other day I heard 
& costermonger say to a cab-driver, “I'll get up 
this hill, 1’ll gamble.” The road which he pro- 
posed to go up was steep and covered with snow 
and ice. 8. O. Appy. 


Porm sy Mary, Quren or Scots. — The 
question was asked some time ago, and I think 
has received no answer, where Queen Mary’s verses 
on the death of her first husband are to be found. 
They are printed in Brantome’s ‘ Dames IIlustres 
— Discours IIL,’ in ‘ Mémoires Historiques,’ 
lxiii. p. 257. They are given also, with an English 
translation by M. P. Andrews, in the ‘* Annual 
Register,’ 1789, p. 158. 

H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Piz Corner. (See 3* §, viii, 292.)—At this 
reference a correspondent suggests that this name 
may possibly be derived from the French term 
= cornier, which he states was used in our old 
forest nomenclature for a boundary tree. As this 
suggestion seems to have escaped the notice of 
recent writers on London, I venture to draw atten- 
tion to it as affording a reasonable explanation of 
the name. Perhaps some correspondent may be 
able to corroborate the statement that the term is 
used in English works on forestry. On referring 
to Littré, s.v., I find that asa “‘ terme a’ eaux et 
foréts” pied cornier signifies ‘‘ Varbre qu’on laisse 
& Pextrémité d’un ,néritage, d’un arpentage, pour 
servir de marque.” We know that the campus 
planus of Smithfield was overgrown with elms in 
early days, and it may well have been that the 


farthermost of these, which marked the boundary ‘ 


of the field, may have been known as the pie 
cornier. French expressions were in not uncommon 
use in London in early times: Leaden Hall, for 
instance, was known as the Salle de Plomb, and 
the Carfakes, which marked the parting of the four 
ways, was identical with the French carrefour. 
Perhaps some early quotation for the term pied 
cornier may be found, though I have failed to This. 
cover it in Riley’s ‘Memorials of London’ or in 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Calendar of Husting Wills.’ 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Retics or tHe Marquis or Montrose.— 
Perhaps the following information 
deserves preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’: 


immediately below the hilt, the oo coat of arms 
of Montrose and the date 1570 damascened in gold, 
The arm is in a mummified condition, and has evidently 
never been interred. A hole through the centre of the 
hand, anda second through the fleshy part of the arm 
near the elbow, are suggestive of the limb having been 
affixed to some gate or post, as it was customary to thus 
expose the severed limbs of those executed for high 
treason. It is known that the arms of Montrose were 
affixed to the ports of Dundee and Aberdeen, and it is 
on record that during the time of the Commonwealth 
all limbs thus affixed in different places in Scotland 
were taken down by the English or with their permis- 
sion. This is confirmed by the records of Aberdeen as 
regards one of the arms of Montrose, which was taben 
down and interred in Lord Huntly’s vault till 1661, when 
it was disinterred and sent to Edinburgh to be reunited 
to the other members for the public funeral which was 
accorded ‘the murdered Marquis’ after the Restora- 
tion. There is, however, no record of the arm that had 
been exposed at Dundee, and a ible explanation of 
the presence of an arm of the » Mangala in Yorkshire is 
suggested by the fact thata Cromwellian officer of the 
name of Pickering was settled there, and that the arm 
is traced to the possession of a Dr. Pickering in the 
beginning of the last century, or within a few years of 
the death of the officer referred to. The arm has been 
submitted to Sir William Turner, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, who testified that the 
hand is not that of a big man, or one accustomed to 
manual labour, and that there is nothing in its ap 
ance irreconcilable with the view that it may be the 
arm of the Marquis of Montrose.” 


Henry Geratp Hope, 


Clepham, 8,W. 


Antiquity oF 4 Stance Parasz.—We some- 
times say in joke, not unfrequently with a flavour 
of irony, ‘* He must have got up very early in the 
morning to have known that.” Very likely the 
phrase has a long pedigree of distinguished ancestors 
through many generations, but I have never till 
to-day met with it or its like in literature, and I 
think it may be worth while to give a niche in 
N. & Q.’ to a very early ancestor. 

Guillaume de Guileville, in his ‘ Pélerinage de 
Jesu Christ,’ circa 1350, apostrophizes the woman 
who cried, “ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked” (Luke 
xi. 27). 

) Hee femme estrange, qui es tu? 
Comment et a quoy congnois tu 
La mere de ce pelerin? 
De bonne heure t’es aw matin 
Huy leuee, quant le cognois 
At parlement et a la voix. 
ALDENHAM, 


James I. anp His “One Dartine Pieasvre.” 
—At the Michaelmas Term, 22 Jac., 
**Two Men came Ore Tenus into the Star-Chamber, 


** At the first meeting for the present winter session 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, held in Edin- | 
burgh, one of the papers read wasa notice by Mr. J. W. 
Morkill, M.A., of a human hand and forearm pierced 
with nail-holes, and a basket-hilted sword, formerly 
preserved in the family of Graham of Woodhall, York- | 
shire, and considered as relics of the famous Marqui uis of | 
Montrose, The sword bears on both sides of the blade, | 


for stealing of the King’s Deer, and were fined an 1002, 
apiece, and three years Imprisonment, unless it would 
please the King to release them sooner, and before they 
should be released of their Imprisonment to be bound to 
their good Behaviour: And it was observed by the 
Attorney-general that the Offence was the greater, in 
| Tegard that the King had but one Darling Pleasure, and 
yet they would offend him in that; And it was said by 
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some of the Court that it was a great folly and madness | denoted. The family to whom these arms be- 
in the Defendants to hazard t lves in such a manner longed were cman descend from one of the 


for a thing of so small value as a Deer was. The Lord- 
President said, that Mr, Attorney was the best Keeper 
the King had of his Parks, in regard he brings the 
Offenders inte this Court to be punished : The Lord 
Keeper said, that the Defendants in such a Case being 
brought Ore tenus are not allowed to speak by their 
Council, and Fn these Men have had their Council, but it 
was Peter's Counsellors, meaning, their sorrow and Con- 
trition at the Bar, which much moved him so that if his 
Vote might revail he would set but 20/. Fine upon 
them.”—Sir John Popham’s Reports, ed. 1682, p. 152. 


Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Free Lance.”—I should be glad to know 
what is the history of this designation, applied by 
recent writers to the condottieri of the Middle 
Ages, and now often used figuratively. The 
earliest instance I have is dated 1855 (Miss Yonge’s 
‘Lances of Lynwood’). The term must be older 
than that date ; but I doubt whether it goes very 
far back. If it is in Scott I have failed to dis- 
cover it, though he has “free companion” in the 
same sense. Is there any approximately literal 
equivalent for “free lance” in any continental 

e! Henry BraDvey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


Suarp’s ‘ Bisnoprick Gartanp.’—Mr. Thomas 
Wilson has a long and interesting note on New- 
castle witches at the end of ‘ The Oiling of Dicky’s 
Wig,’ printed in ‘The Pitman’s Pay,’ published at 
Gateshead (1843). In this note reference is made 
to the description of the “‘ Pelton Brag,” given by 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, in his ‘ Bishoprick Garland.’ 
I cannot find any mention of this book in the cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library. Should any of your 
readers possess a copy, I should be glad to hear 
what Sir O. Sharp has to say about ‘‘ brags,” 4. ¢., 
goblins, Tae Epiror of THE 

Diatecr Dicrionary.’ 

Clarendon Prese, Oxford. 


County Famitigs.—What is the oldest work 
similar in character to Burke’s ‘ County Families’ 
and Walford’s ? E. E. Tuoyrs. 


Arms,—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who is 
acquainted with old French heraldry tell to what 
family belong the following arms? A chevron erm. 
between three dolphins, the shield surmounted by 
a French coronet, presumably that of a viscount. 
Crest, a dolphin on the top of a spear. The above 
are attached to two old Leicestershire wills, dated 
1677, and ly the tinctures are not 


most ancient noble families in France. 
Cuevron Erm. 

Lezca Famity.—Will any reader tell me if a 
family of the name of Leech, which was living at 
or near Cheltenham, Gloucester, previous to the 
year 1682, was a branch of the original Derbyshire 
family of the same name settled at Chatsworth ? 
One Tobias Leech left Oheltenham in 1682, and I 
wish to connect him, if possible, to the parent tree. 


De Moro. 
Chichester. 
Beaumont you please say 
where Beaumont Oollege is situated, when founded, 
and by whom? R. J. Surrs. 


Montreal. 


Cravupivs pu any reader give 
particulars concerning the period of ‘‘ Claudius du 
Chesne, Londini,” an eminent clockmaker ? 


Morro,—Can any reader give me information 
as to the motto and arms of John Propert, the 
Welsh apothecary, who founded the Royal Medical 
College, Epsom? The motto would appear to be 
either “ Dyfalad” or “ Deo non fortuna,” but there 
is some uncertainty on the point, and any trust- 
worthy information would be very acceptable. 

Ceci. WILLson. 

Weybridge. 


Orper or THe Emeratp Star.—In a recent 
catalogue I noticed the following book advertised 
for sale: ‘‘ The Green Book ; or, Register of the 
Order of the Emerald Star: a Collection of Inter- 
esting Literary Articles by a Society which included 
the most Learned Men of the Time,” folio, circa 
1821. What is known of this learned society, and 
whence the origin of the name of their _— a 


Sir Henry Catvertey.—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether Sir Henry Calverley, of 
Eryholme, oo. York, who died in Paris in 1683, 
was on a diplomatic mission ? After his death, but 
before the death of his daughter and heiress, Mary, 
who married Bennet Sherard, son of Lord Sherard, 
the property was in the possession of Christopher 
Pinckney, who lived at Eryholme, married Dorothy 
Dobson, and had ten children, to one of whose 
descendants Sir H. Calverley’s family Bible now 
belongs. Were the Pinckneys related to the 
Calverleys ; or how did this property pass to them? 

A. Hirristey Sura. 

Langton Rectory, Malton, Yorks. 


Burxe.—Edmund Barke wrote to 
Barry, the artist, under date 13 July, 1774, “I 
have been painted in my life five times, twice in 


little and times in large.” This was before 
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Barry had painted his portrait. Can you let me 
know where the authentic portraits are now, and 
how often his portrait was painted during his life ? 
Also, where are the manuscripts of his works 
deposi*ed ? A. W. H. 


Earty Stream Navication.—The following 
paragraph appeared in the Times of 30 June, 1819: 

“‘The Savannah, steam vessel, recently arrived at 
Liverpool from America; the first vessel of the kind 
that ever crossed the Atlantic, was chased a wiicle day 
off the coast of Ireland, by the Kite, revenue crniver, on 
the Cork station, which mistook her for a ship on fire.” 

. Oan any correspondent supply a contemporary 
description of the build of this vessel, or a pictorial 
representation ; and say whether it was constructed 
for a sailing or steam ship? The log book would 
only furnish the course and distance sailed, with 
ship’s position from day to day, but neither the 
horse-power of the engine nor the space occupied 
thereby. If a copy of the ship’s register is avail- 
able that document would clear up all doubts. 

Everarp Home Ooteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Saaxspearian Writers 
on historical English point out that Shakespeare 
does not hesitate to begin a question with a nomi- 
native case even where the rules of strict syntax 
clearly demand the objective. They are careful, 
however, to note that this is a licence, and they 
dwell upon it as a practice unknown in modern 
English. Is the fashion changing? In the Saturday 
Review for 9 Jan., p. 29, the following occurs :— 

“Three of the most important appointments in the 

ft of the Crown must shortly fall vacant—the High 

missionership of South Africa, the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada, and the Governor-Generalship of India. 
cooose Who on earth will the Government find to fill these 
vacancies?” 

If there is not here a double ellipsis, should not 
the interrogative, according to modern tice, be 
in the objective case? The query receives special 
pertinency from the fact that the editor, at p. 40 
of the same number of the journal, reproves ce 


correspondents for “ outraging grammar.” 
Tuomas Barner. 
Helensburgh, 


Kyicuts or St. Lazarvs.—I should be glad 
to be referred to any account of the institution of 
the Knights of St. Lazarus (I think that is the title) 
during the time of the Orasades ; also generally 


*Tar Vicar or Waxertetp.'—In ‘ Life and 
Letters of Sir Charles Hallé,’ p. 361, occurs an 
extract from his diary, which runs as follows :— 

“January 15, 1856.—Left for Wakefield at 12.40, 
Before starting I bought a good edition of the ‘ Vicar 


of Wakefield,’ and by its perusal changed an otherwise 
tedious day into a very pleasant one, The place iteelf 


is most prosaic, dark and smoky, all 
manufacturing be mo Gap 

to Goldsmith's description.” 

Has not the same anecdote been told of the mis- 
apprehension of some one else? Sr. Swirnn. 


Pore Joan.—As evidence that there was no room 
for this papesse between Leo IV. and Benedict IIL, 
Gregorovius refers to Garampius for a coin of 
Benedict’s that reads “ Hlotharius Imp.” on the 
obverse. Leo IV. died 17 July, 855. Lothaire 
died 28 or 29 September at Trier. Benedict III. 
was elected Pope 29 September. The coin, if 
genuine, must have been very promptly minted to 
have been struck before the news of the emperor's 
death reached Rome—in early autumn the passes 
would be open. Will some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell 
me if the coin is genuine, and where a — 
can be seen ? Cc. 8. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke, 


CHAMBERLAYNE oF Cransury.—The right of 
Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, of Cranbury Park, 
to use the arms and crest of the ancient family of 
the same name, who are descended from the Counts 
de Tankerville, being questioned by a writer in the 
Saturday Review, Mr. Chamberlayne, in reply, 
states that his father was thinking of claiming the 
“so-called” extinct baronetageof the Chamberlaynes 
of Wickham, co. Oxon. Now, after reference to 
various authorities, it appears without the smallest 
doubt that this title expired in 1776. Neither, 
after considerable research, am I able to find the 
smallest clue which would connect the family 
residing at Cranbury with the very ancient one 
formerly seated at Sherborne, co. Oxon, whose 
ancestor assumed his surname from the fact of 
being chamberlain to Kin 
branches of this family set 
and elsewhere, including the baronets of Wickham. 
Can. any one point out where, if anywhere, the 

i of the Cranbury family joins in; and, if 
so, what claim have they to a title undoubtedly 
extinct ? Hisernicvs. 


Inscription.—A leading London Fa lately 
announced the sale, by Christie & son, of a 

iece of old Flemish tapestry, representing the 

aptism of Dionysius, and bearing the following 
inscription: ‘*Sordet mihi Dionysius levante 
Olera.” Oan any of your ingenious ers say 
what is the meaning of the last two words of that 
inscription? Is there a misprint here ; and, if so, 
what may be the correct reading? Is it a quota- 
tion ; and, if so, from what ? 

Patrick Maxws 


“Tas Jvustice.”—It was stated in a 
mentary return, printed in 1819, that the n- 
ceston oo was in the jurisdiction of “the 
Justices of Peace for the borough, consisting 
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of the Mayor, Deputy Recorder, senior Alderman, 
and the Mayor for the ing year, com 
called ‘the Justice.’” Is the latter term, whi 
continues to be locally used as descriptive of the 
immediate ex-Mayor, generally employed in the 
same sense elsewhere? I would note that at 
Launceston the title is enjoyed only for a twelve- 
month, so that, if a mayor is re-elected, there is no 
“Mr. Justice” during the second year of his 
mayoralty. 


Arasic Stan Names.—Can any reader refer 
me to a book, not written in Arabic characters, that 
gives the signification of these names ? 


T. Witsoy. 
Harpenden. 


Joun Wootwarp, 1607.—Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- | Gazette 


folk,’ v. 326, says that John Woolward, A.M., 

resigned the rectory of Thorp Abbots in 1607. 

I should be glad if any ox could tell me anything 
him. Srencer A. Wootwarp. 

Totternhoe Vicarage, Dunstable. 

‘Tae May, 1786, was 
published a mezzotint engraving of a picture bear- 
ing this title, which had been painted by the Rev. 
Matthew Peters, R.A. The plate was dedicated 
to the Duke of Rutland, and the picture was com- 
panion to ‘The Gamesters,’ by the same artist, in 
which were represented the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Courtney, and Mr. Rowlandson. I am curious to 
know who the lady and (presumably) her brother 
are in the former work, and shall be sincerely 
obliged for any information leading to their identi- 
fication. In the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House I observe another picture by Peters, in 
which, unless I am mistaken, the same lad 
figures. Sr. Crain Bappetey. 


Watpersuare.—What is the origin of this 
name of an East Kent parish, which in the Domes- 
day Survey was written Walwalesere ? 

Arrnur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


or Quorations WanTEev.— 
It isan old belief 
That on some solemn shore, 
Far from this sphere of grief, 
Dear friends will meet once more. 
P. Norman, 


O nox facit una senem ! 
pwarp H, Marsnaut, M.A, 
If you'd seek in this world to advance, 
And your merits you fain would enhance, 
You must foot it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or you have not the ghost of a chance. 
E, Watrorp. 
And didst thou love the race that loved not thee? 
And didst thou take to heaven a human brow ? 


Beglics. 
EAGLES CAPTURED AT WATERLOO, 
8. xi. 27.) 

Is not the “three” in Gurwood a ist’s 
mistake for twof The London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary of 22 June (not likely to be wrong) says 
two, and so do all the newspapers of that period. 
The Times of 22 June has also an official bulletin 
from Downing Street (again not likely to be wrong) 
announcing ‘* Capture of Two Eagles ” inthe largest 
type. No correction was ever made, because, as I sup- 
pose, there was no mistake to be corrected. Other 
contemporaneous evidence, all, or nearly all, in 
favour of two eagles, is not wanting. The Kentish 
of 23 June informs us that at 3 p.m. on 
the 20th Major Percy, who had sailed from Ostend 
in His Majesty's brig Peruvian, landed from a 
rowboat near Broadstairs with the Waterloo 
despatch and the eagles and standards of two 
French regiments of infantry, with which he im- 
mediately ed in a chaise and four for the 
metropolis, little imagining (I may add) that one 
John Roworth—quite the Archibald Forbes of the 
occasion—(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 19 Sept., 1868) had 
preceded him by many hours, and was far on the 
road to London with the secret of Wellington's 
victory in his bosom, to be divulged only to his 
employer Nathan Rothschild, who next morning 
on the Stock Exchange will turn the said secret 
into countless sums of gold. Again, the Morning 
Herald of that week speaks of the two captured 
eagles being at Carlton House on 23 June, and 
afterwards of the two eagles being displayed from 
the windows of the Home Office. Such is the 


evidence of the time; see also the Quarterly 


Review, July, 1815, p. 510. In after years, it is 
true, we find some authors state that three eagles 
were captured ; but, quere, Are not all such state- 
ments subsequent to and consequent on the mis- 
take in Gurwood? For instance, ‘ Diaries of a 
Lady of Quality,’ second edition, p. 169 ; Countess 
Brownlow’s ‘ Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian,’ 
p. 117; ‘Journals of Rev. J. ©. Young,’ vol. i. 
p. 212; ‘ Lady de Ros’s Reminiscences,’ p. 128. 

I perhaps ought to mention one piece of con- 
temporaneous evidence in favour of Gurwood’s 
version. It is to be found in General Sir James 
Kempt’s despatch of 19 June, printed in Welling- 
ton’s ‘Supplementary Despatches,’ vol. x. 
Kempt there states that in the great attack on 
Picton’s division three eagles were taken. I hold 
this to be a mistake; see, however, Siborne’s 
* Waterloo Letters,’ p. 88, and Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo 
Roll Call,’ p. 231. The latter records that the 
28th Regiment (the Slashers) captured a flag of the 
25th French Regiment. The 28th formed part of 
Sir James Kempt’s brigade, and in the excitement 


Dost plead with man’s voice by the marvellous sea? 
Art his kinsman now? R. B, 


of the fight it may have been reported that they 
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had captured an eagle—hence, perhaps, Kempt’s 
mistake. A third eagle, it seems, was in the 
momen possession of the Blues, who charged 
on the west side of the great road to Charleroi, 
and managed to cross poor Victor Hugo’s Chemin 
Creux without being engulfed. In the ‘ Supple- 
mentary Despatches’ it is stated.that a private in 
the Blues killed a French officer and took an eagle, 
but, his own horse being killed, he could not keep 
the eagle. See also Booth’s ‘ Waterloo,’ eleventh 
edition, p. 207. General Alava, in his official 
despatch, was in error in saying that the eagle of 
the 49th French Regiment was taken. The 49th 
was not at Waterloo. He meant the 45th, the 
alleged recapture of whose flag by Urban, quarter- 
master of the 4th French Lancers, as recorded b 
Thiers in his account of the battle, brings to s 
mind the saying “ To lie like a trooper.” 
T. W. 
Temple. 


With reference to this very interesting subject, 
the following quotation from my A of ‘The 
Waterloo Campaign, 1815,’ by William Siborne 
(fourth edition, Westminster, Archibald Constable 
& _ 1895), may interest your correspondent 

“T send, with this despatch, two Eagles taken by the 
troops in this action ; which Major Percy will have the 
honour of laying at the feet of His Royal Highness. I 
have the honour, &c., “ WeLuineron.” 


Henry Geratp Horr. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


A copy of Wellington’s despatch dated 19 June, 
1815, is given in ‘A Fall and Circumstantial 
Account of the Memorable Battle of Waterloo,’ 
published by Thomas Kelly, London. It is similar 
to the quotation given by OC. R., except that two 
eagles were taken by the troops and sent with the 
despatch. This information, coupled with the 
statement in the ‘Annual Register’ for 1816 
“that the eagles were carried by two sergeants,” 
creates a doubt respecting the accuracy of the 
printer of Gurwood’s ‘ Despatches,’ which question 
can only be answered by referring to the original. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 

One of these three was ca 
hands of the late General Sir A. Och Kened > 
G.C.B.; and its whereabouts could probably 
learnt by your correspondent OC. R. if be were to 
address that gallant general’s grandson, Mr, A. 
Olark-Kennedy, at his house, 20, Tite Street, 
Chelsea, 8. W. E. Watrorp. 


Serta (8 viii. 348, 435, 475; x. 434, 
521; xi. 34).—I find myself so often in accord 
with Mr. Prarr on questions of philology that I 
am sorry to disagree with him on this occasion. 
I hardly think that Mr. Prarr has advanced his 
case by shifting his ground, and saying that 


changing the initials of words is not the basis, but 
@ basis of Shelta. Dialectics would be an easy 
matter if the counterchange of the definite and 
indefinite articles were an optional alternative. 
I feel even doubtful if the process in question is a 
basis of Shelta, if by basis is meant a structural 
necessity. Two tinkers could probably carry on 


a conversation in Shelta without having recourse: 


to this process at all. 

Now for my alleged ‘‘ mistakes.” Slang has 
long been a favourite study of mine. I think I have 
nearly every book that has been written on the 
subject in my small collection ; and a few years ago I 
ventilated a few ideas on ‘Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ 
in ‘N, & Q.’ (7™ S. viii. 341). Amongst other 
things, I gave definitions of slang and cant, which 
I still venture to think are perfectly sound, and 
which show that there is a real and substantial 
difference between the two terms. In regard to 
** rhyming slang,” therefore, I cannot, like Dr. 
Johnson on a similar occasion, plead ‘‘ pure ignor- 
ance.” As a matter of fact, “rhyming slang,” im 
the highly artificial sense to which Mr. Pratr 
would wish to restrict its use, is an exoteric term, 
invented by a few literary professors of argot. No 
one supposes that the classes which say “ Billy 
Button” for ‘‘ mutton” are sensible of these refine- 
ments of glossology. In writing of Shelta, I thought 
it best to use a short and intelligible phrase in the 
sense in which it was employed by Mr. John 
Sampson, in his paper on ‘ Tinkersand their Talk,’ 
in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society (see 
vol. ii. pp. 214, 215). In matters of language it 
is clearly desirable to use a uniform terminology ; 
and if I a gone 
astray in company. cum 
Platone, &c. 

As regards ‘‘ mistake” No. 2, I may have gone 
too far in saying that Prof. Meyer’s third process 
is governed by certain fixed rules; but the per- 
sistency with which certain Shelta words commence 
with gr, s, sh, st, and sr, and the rarity of any 
other prefixes in words undergoing that process, 
goes some way to prove that the principle is not 
entirely imaginary. This, however, is a question 
which I will leave to Mr. Sampson to decide, 


the | should he think it worth while, slong with the 


others which Mr. Puarr has ht into dis- 
cussion, and which require trained Irish scholar- 
ship for their solution. I may, however, say that 
I question altogether the occurrence of mizzard in 
Shelta, ‘‘deep” or otherwise. Mr, Puarr asserts 
that it is ‘‘just gizzard—no more nor less”; but 
he has failed to explain why the term for a mouth 
should be derived from an entirely different organ, 
which is unknown to the human economy. I 
should be more inclined to connect it with museau 
or muzzle ; but this, I admit, is only a guess. 

In reply to Mr. J. Hosson Marruews, it may 
be observed that Shelta is, or was, the language of 
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the travelling tinkers, and not of the Gypsies, 
though some Shelta words may have crept into 
the Romany vocabulary. There is no doubt that 
the Gypsy language is a dialect of Prakrit, and the 
careful researches of Mr. Grierson tend to show 
that its nearest congener is the form of Bhbojpari 
which is spoken especially by the Doms of Bibar. 
Mr. Leland’s suggestion that the original Gypsies 
may have been Déms of India is thus curiously 
confirmed by the evidence of language. 


W. F. P 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Coronation Memoniat Mugs §. x. 436, 
524).—I was in Russia shortly after the coronation, 
and was given to understand that the mugs were 
made—and made in Vienna—solely for distribution 
to the crowd on that fatal morning outside Moscow. 
As a matter of fact, they were a principal cause of 
the disaster, for a rumour had got about—unkind 
people said had been put about—that the first 
mugs given out would contain lottery tickets and 
rouble notes. Hence the crush. When I was 
there the small shops, both in Moscow and Peters- 
burg, were full of them; but there were no buyers. 
“They had brought bad luck.” I am sorry to have 
to break to W. I. R. V. that the number exported 
to this country was “‘ limited ” by the demand, not 
by the supply, and that, in all probability, the 
enterprising importer and advertiser makes fully 
a thousand per cent. over each one a an 


Four Common Misqvorations (8 S, x. 474, 
523).—The use of uno for primo in “ Primo avulso 
non deficit alter” calls to mind the story about the 
Parisian dentist, who had inscribed above his door 
“Uno avulso,” &c., intimating that, if he had to 
take out a patient’s tooth, he could at once supply 
another. The misquotation “Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam” is not of yesterday. It occurs in 
R. Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ 1589, p. 68, Arber’s 
reprint, 1880 :— 

“When as, God wot, had they but learned of Apelles, 
Ne sutor vlira crepidam, they would not haue aspired 
pas their birtb, or talkt beyond their sowterly bring- 
ng Vp. 

Your correspondent may be interested to know 
that ‘* Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ” is in Cot- 
grave’s ‘ French-English Dictionary,’ 1650. 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 

I am sure the thanks of all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are due to Mr. Horton Smita for drawing atten- 
tion in your columns to the much abused and 
long-suffering “ Ne supra crepidam sutor.” I know 
for a fact that some people who have small regard 
for quantities imagine this proverb to be a portion 
of an hexameter line, At the same time one can- 
not help thinking that there must be some authority 
for the use of “ultra” in the proverb. I see that 
Mr, Chotzner, who wrote successful Latin 


epigram at Cambridge « year or so back, takes as 
his motto “‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” and I am 
naturally loth to believe that so excellent a scholar 
would commit such a popular mistake without 
any ground. Is it not possible that there may 
be at least some oral authority for the corrupted 
form? I believe Prof. Mayor has a useful and 
instructive note on the point in one of his editions, 


and should be much obliged if any reader of 


*N. & Q.’ could let me know where to find his 
remarks or those of any other authority on the 
subject. WILtson. 


eybridge. 


Tue Saitor’s Grave’ (8" 8. x. 356, 402, 501). 
—I send herewith a correct copy of this fine old 
song, from a printed edition, with the music, pub- 
lished by D’Almaine & Co. fifty years ago :— 
There is in the lone, lone Sea 
A spot unmark’d but holy, 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his Ocean bed lies lowly. 
Down, down beneath the deep, 
That oft in triumph bore him, 
He sleeps a sound and peaceful sleep, 
With the salt Waves dashing o’er him. 
He sleeps, he sleeps serene and safe 
From tempest and from billow, 
Where storms that high above him chafe 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 
The Sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever. 
It was his Home when he had breath, 
Tis now his Home for ever. 
Sleep on, sleep on, thou mighty dead, 
A glorious Tomb they’ve found thee ; 
The broad blue Sky above thee spread, 
The boundless Ocean round thee. 
No vulgar foot treads here, 
No hand profane shall move thee, 
But gallant hearts shall proudly steer 
And Warriors shout above thee. 

And though no Stone may tell thy Name, thy worth 

thy glory, 
They rest in hearts that loved thee well, and they grace 
Britannia’s Story. 

The words are by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, the 
music was composed by Mrs. Shelton, and it was 
sung by Mr. Braham. B. How err, 


Con. Srvart (8 S, ix. 68, 170, 258).— It 
may be added that General James Stuart, for- 
merly Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and late 
Colonel of the 72nd Regiment of Foot, died in 
Oharles Street, Berkeley Square, 29 April, 1815, 
aged seventy-five years, and was buried in a vault 
in St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Road, London. 
What relationship did Rear-Admiral Henry Stuart, 
who died 9 April, 1840, aged seventy-two years, 
bear to the above-named General James Stuart ? 

Daniet Hipwett. 


Joun Greentgar Wairtier xi. 28).— 
As astep in the direction of what is required, it 
is necessary to discover the date of the ttier 
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settlement in Massachusetts. This was furnished 
7 poet in 1888, when, writing to the Essex 
unty Agricultural Society, be said, “My 
ancestors since 1640 have been farmers in Essex 
County.” An obituary notice (September, 1891) 
in the Christian World said, “ His roots struck 
deep in the New England soil of which his 
ancestors were, in 1638, among the first settlers.” 
Setting on one side the question of the two years’ 
difference in date, it is evident, from the second 
quotation, that immigration, and not migration 
merely, was meant, and that Whittier’s ancestors 
in the direct line must be sought for in this country 
= to 1640. I am sorry I cannot supply in- 
ormation on that point. Marat. 


A will made at Ipswich, in 1773, was witnessed 
by Greenleaf Clark. 8. A. W. 


The origin of the surname of this poet would 
not puzzle any one familiar with our Midland 
Counties’ dialect. It is clearly a surname of occu- 
pation, Whittier= Whittawer, originally a tanner 
of white leather, now a collar and harness maker. 
In Nottinghamehire the name is usually contracted 
to Whittaw. 0. 0. B. 


Tae Proctamation or Lancaster Farr (8% 
8. x. 412).—By the notices in the daily papers it 
must be generally known throughout the kingdom 
that there is annually held in Colchester a great 
feast of the oysters for which this town has been 
for ages celebrated. It is always held on 20 Octo- 
ber, and is presided over by the mayor, who issues 
all the invitations and pays all the expenses 
incurred, it being the grandest function of his 
year of office. To this feast invitations are sent to 
many public men, and last year, as will be remem- 
bered, Lord Rosebery came, and made a speech of 
very great public interest, both to this kingdom 
and Europe generally. To be invited is considered 
in the town a compliment of special value, from 
the importance of the function and the treat of a 
luncheon on an unlimited number of the finest 
native oysters which can be obtained, of which 
sacks are consumed. 

Advantage is often taken of the holding of the 
feast to inaugurate some public improvement on the 
morning of the day, at which the invited guests 
usually take part. Last year it was the opening of 
a technical school, this part of the proceedings being 
commenced by the mayor, aldermen, and councillors 
in their robes, preceded by the mace-bearer, carry- 
ing the very fine mace, and four police-constables, 
having the four ward maces, appearing on the steps 
of the town hall. The town clerk, wearing his official 
robe, then reads in a loud voice a proclamation 
declaring the fair of St. Denis to be open and to 
continue for four days, the town crier having 


ious] the * Oyez, 1” three ti 


are usually raised at the finish of the reading of this 
on, the crier giving, in a loud voice, 
God save the Queen.” A move is then made 
towards another part of the High Street, the pro- 
cession being preceded, ss before, by the police and 
the mace-bearers, and other policemen walking by 
the side at intervals, and the Corporation being 
followed by the borough officials. When another 
ward of the borough is entered a stop is made, 
and the same ceremony is gone through, and then 
the party goes to another part of the High Street, 
and so repeats the proclamation in each of the 
other s, which done, they, in the same order, 
return to the town hall and disrobe. 

It is a rather quaint proceeding, but is in accord- 
ance with the charter, and so, one may hope, may 
continue, although, like the proclamation at 
caster, its effects are almost ntl. 

Hewry Laver, F.S.A. 

Colchester. 


At Honiton, Devon, a fair is held on the first 
Wednesday and Thursday after 19 July, 
Henry VI. having granted the charter to the 
lord of the manor. It is proclaimed on the 
Tuesday at noon by the crier, an officer of 
the lord. That official comes into the centre of 
the town, where the old market cross stood, and 
carries a pole on the end of which is a glove 
decorated with flowers, and after ringing his bell 
three times, says, “ Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! The glove 
is up, the fair is begun, no man can be arres 
till it’s taken down again.” The glove on the 
Wednesday is placed outside an inn in the centre 
of the cattle fair, and on Thursday outside another 
inn, the centre of the horse fair. At midnight on 
Thursday it is taken down. R. A. F. 


Tae “ Parson’s nose” (8 S. x. 496 ; xi. 33). 
—The “ parson’s nose” and tho ‘* bishop” were 
familiar names in my nursery days, the thirties. 
I have also heard the part called the “‘ mitre.” The 
mention of the “ apron” reminds me of the under- 
lying seasoning in the lanthorn of duck or goose. 
This good stuff went by the name of the “ gun- 
room,” a part of a line-of-battle ship answering to 
the hinder end of the roast bird. Rr. BIRKBECK 
Terry mentions the “ Pope's eye” in a leg of 
mutton. Can he tell me what part of the joint 
is called the “ alderman’s walk” ? 

PaxennaM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants, 


Brownine as A Preacuer (8 xi. 28).— 
Mr. Gowers’s statement will be news to at least 
one biographer of Browning. Here is what Mrs. Orr 
has to say on the subject, ‘ Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning,’ 1891, p. 52 n.:— 

‘Mr. Browning’s memory recalled a first and last 
effort at preaching, inspired by one of his very earliest 
visits to a place of worship. He extemporised a ice 
or gown, climbed into an arm-chair by way of pulpit, 
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and held forth so vehemently that his scarcely more than 
baby sister was frightened and began to cry ; whereupon 
he turned to an imaginary presence, and said, with all 
the sternness which the occasion required, ‘ Pew-opener, 
remove that child.’” 

Marat. 


No account of the publication of any of Brown- 
ing’s sermons appears in the ‘ Bibliography of the 
Writings of Robert Browning ’ given in the Athe- 
neum of 26 Dec., 1896, and other numbers. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Portrait oF Ropert Harizy, or 
Oxrorp (8 xi. 26).—Mnr. Pickrorp is correct 
in his surmise. The painting by Kneller is one of 
six portraits of personages to whose collections the 
formation of the Museum is due. The other 
portraits are three members of the Cotton family, 
Sir Robert, Sir John, and Sir Thomas Cotton ; a 
full-length of Sir Hans Sloane ; and a half-length 
of Edward, Earl of Oxford, by Dabl. These 
pictures, with others, are the remainder of the large 
collection formerly in the Maseum, of which the 
greater part was transferred to the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and a small number to the National 
Gallery. This information is given in “ A Guide 
to the Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum 
(Bloomsbury), printed by order of the Trustees, 
1894,” H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

54, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Wrstcnester §. xi. 28).—Chester (see 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia’). The question has been 
answered several times previously, as is observed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’8" S. iii. 492. Your correspondent’s 
other inguiry I cannot answer further than to in- 
form him that the Goodmans are, or were, an old 
Cheshire family, to which belonged the Puritan 
divine Christopher Goodman, who was deprived 
of his living for nonconformity in 1571 and died 
at Chester in 1603, F. Apams. 


Westchester is another name for Chester, so 
used about the period named by C.8S. I have 
amongst my phlets a Civil War tract, dated 
1642, entitled ‘Good News from Westchester.’ 
Christopher Goodman was (says the late J, E. 
Bailey, F.S.A., in a paper in the first volume, new 
series, of the Journal of the Chester Archzological 
Society) probably a son of William Goodman, 
merchant, of Chester, whose will (1544) has been 

rinted by the Ohetham Society. Christopher was 
n at Chester in 1519, and educated at the 
King’s School there. He went in 1541 to Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; became M.A. in 1544, and 
a senior student of Christchurch in 1547. He was 
Professor of Divinity from 1548 to 1553, On 
— Mary’s accession he fled to the Continent. 

e was subsequently Vicar of Aldford, near 
Eaton Hall, and Rector of St. Bridget’s, Chester, 
in which church it is believed he was buried. He 


was the first to bring a supply of water to Chester. 

He was a writer of considerable note and a famous 

preacher. T. Hvuones, M.A. 
Lancaster. 

(Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.] 


Taz Particus “ Wirth” (8 x. 472).— 
According to the strict rule of English grammar 
that a verb must agree with its subject with 
respect to number, G. L. G.’s sentence is gram- 
matically wrong, though I suppose it may be 
defended on the ground of synests, just as we have 
in Thucydides, iii. c. 109, peta Twv 
fvotparnyov oreddovtat Mavrivevow. Apropos 
of this use, I may quote what Dean Farrar says in 
his ‘ Brief Greek Syntax,’ 1867, p. 59:— 

“The Greeks being an extremely quick race, often 
allowed the sense to overrule the grammar, or substi- 
tuted the logic of thought to that of grammatical forms. 
They saw through the form, and often disregarded it.” 
So Sallust writes :— 

“Bocchus cum peditibus, quos Volux filiue ejus 
adduxerat, neque in priore pugna, in itinere morati, 
—— postremam Romanorum aciem invadunt.”— 
*Jug.,’ 101, 

Mr. F. Apams’s friend seems to have got some- 
what mixed in the enunciation of his metaphorical 
statement, “ The cloven foot stepped into grammar 
a long time ago, and made a lasting impression on 
mankind, apparently.” As the foot ste into 
grammar, surely the impression wo be on 
grammar, and not on mankind. 

F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


Domespay Survey: “Gurces” (8 8. x. 114, 
181).—In Hearne’s ‘ John of Glastonbury’ (Oxford, 
1726), p. 317, I note: “Sunt ibidem dus gurgites, 
vocats Hacchewere & Bordenwere, unde piscacio 
anguillarum & aliorum piscium valet communibus 
annis ....... ” Another gurges is mentioned on the 
same page. G %. 


“ Pantiament ” (8 8, x. 455).—The following 
remarks from Miss Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire 
Glossary,’ 1854, may prove of interest to your 
correspondent :— 

“ Parliament.—A thin rectangular piece of crisp 

gingerbread. Jamieson has ‘ Parliament-cake,’ and re- 
marks, ‘perhaps originally used by members of the 
Scottish Parliaments during their siderunts’ [sic]. Our 
name may, with equal probability, have a similar 
origin,” 
Pror. Arrwett speaks of “ brandy-snap,” alias 
“jumble.” The “jumble” of my childhood was 
made of flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, in various 
shapes, and was entirely different from a “ brandy- 
snap.” F. 0. Terry. 


See Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ (Paisley, 
Alexander Gardner, 1880), vol. iii. p. 442 :-— 
“ Parliament-Cake, Parley.—A thin species of = 


bread, supposed to have had its name from its 
used by the members of the Scottish Parliament during 
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their sederunts, 8. ‘They......did business on a larger 
scale, having a general buxtry, with parliament-cakes, 
and candles, and pincushions, as well as other groceries, 
in their window’ (‘Annals of the Parish,’ p. 182). ‘ Here’s 
& bawbee tae ye: awa’ an’ buy parleys wi 't.’” 
J. Fremine. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Hertrorp Srreet, Mayrarr (8 §. xi. 47).— 
In the alphabetical list of streets at the end of Sir 
Jobn Fielding’s ‘ Brief Description,’ 1776, there is 
“Garrick Street, Mayfair,” as well as “ Hertford 
Street.” Ep. MarsHatu. 


Upwards of three-and-forty years ago it was 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. viii. 411, that on a 
square stone in the wall of No. 15, Hertford Street 
was inscribed ‘‘ Garrick Street, January 15, 1764,” 
and that the inscription was not noticed in any 
work on London to which your correspondent had 
referred. So far as I can trace, no f mention 
of this change of name has appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
or in any other publication until the issue of Mr. 
Clinch’s ‘ Mayfair and Belgravia.’ 

EverarD Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Jewisn Mepats (8 §, x. 415, 466).—The few 
books on medals and coins I possess do not state 
that a medal of the class mentioned by the Duke DE 
Monro was struck. The ‘ History of Jewish Coin- 
age,’ by F. W. Madden, 1864, pp. 154-210, gives 
some valuable and interesting Vtenstion respect- 
ing the coins struck and restruck during the first 
and second revolt against the Roman Empire, in 
which the Jewish leaders commemora their 
trials and struggles. Bar-cochab was a leader in 
the latter, and it is supposed bore the name of 
Simon. Rapcuirre. 


rs the query re to the Jewish 

medal, I have every reason to believe that one was 

struck to commemorate the rising of the Jews 

under Barcochebas ; but can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 

throw any light on its probable shape and inscrip- 

tion ? Artuur J. 
Apuldram, Chichester. 


Racugt pe 1a Pore (8” §. x. 516).—In the 
few scant pedigrees of the family of Ryther (Rither, 
Ryder, or Rider)—originally of a place of that 
name in co. York—which have come down to us, 
at least as met with in public collections, there is 
evidently some confusion; and I know of none 
mentioning the match referred to by your corre- 
spondent. The place about which he inquires is, 
however, certainly Muckleston, co. Staff. ; and, as 
the only Ryther connected therewith that I am 
aware of was Thomas—son of Thomas, seventh son 
of Sir William Ryther, of Harwood (or Harewood) 
Castle, co. York, Knt., by Elenor, daughter of 
Jobn Fitzwilliams, of Sprotborough—who is stated 
in Stowe MS. 624, pencil fo. 160, to have married 


“*Oatherin, daughter of Mr. Poole, of Com’ Staf- 
ford,” I should think that this latter must be the 
lady in question. But the marriage could hardly 
have en place much earlier than 1547, 
whereas Mr. Picotr mentions 1480-1500; and 
there is some reason to believe that the Christian 
name of this Thomas’s wife was Ellen—at least that 
appears by the entry in the parish register of her 
burial at Stepney, co. Middlesex, 4 Sept., 1606, to 
have been the name of the mother of Sir William 
Ryder, Lord Mayor of London, 1600-1, who was 
the said Thomas’s eldest son. Possibly the father 
may have married twice. To add to the confusion, 
it will be seen by a reference to Stow’s ‘ London,’ 
ed. Strype, that the author was in doubt as to the 
parentage of the Lord Mayor as above—one of the 
vexed questions in the family history upon which 
the recent combined researches of my friend Mr. 
G. E. Cokayne and myself have thrown consider- 
able light. W. LR. Vz 


Tae Come ix Ceremonies (1" 8S. ii. 
230, 269, 365 ; 8 §S. iv. 468; v. 90; x. 520).— 
St. Teilo’s ritual comb was among the relics of 
that great fifth-century bishop which were pre- 
served in Llandaff Cathedral until the Reformation. 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Jenxky anp Jenny” (8" x, 416, 483).— 
Of. Byron’s ‘ The Waltz’:— 
New victories—nor can we prize them less, 
Though Jenky wonders at his own success, 


This “ apostrophic hymn” is dated 1 2 
St, Petersburg. 


or St. OCornserr 8, x. 494).—In 
the * History of St. Cuthbert,’ by the venerable 
and much-loved Archbishop Eyre of Glasgow 
(London, Burns & Oates, Limited, third edition, 
1887, pp. 236-7), we find the following :— 

“ At the foot of the shrine, ¢. ¢., at its east end, stood a 
box to receive the offerings made by the faithful to the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert; it was called the Pix of St. 
Cuthbert.” 

And in note i. p. 237:— 

** The sums of money offered at the shrine in this box, 
from the year 1378 to 1513 are printed in Raine, p. 115. 
The yearly amount of the donations received was, on an 
average of sixty-nine years, 24/. 10s. 6d., equal to about 
1501. of the money of the present day. (See ‘ Remarks,’ 
p. 39.) This money was expended in divers ways, in 

romoting the interests of the church and monastery. 
The expenses and repairs of the feretory were met by it; 
and the different entries connected with the shrine serve 
to throw much light upon the feretory and shrine. We 
select a few from the entries published.” 

Here follow excerpts from Raine, ending with 
1513-4 ; and Archbishop Eyre does not seem to 
refer in his book to any later offerin How does 

our correspondent J. T. F. say, “ last given 


y Raine is: 1488-9, 4/. 19s. 9d.,” when in his 
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own quotation from Raine he has already said 

“1513-4”? The last item given in the quotation 

from Raine, pp. 115-165 in Archbishop Eyre’s 

book is, “ 1513-4. Repairing the banner of St. 

Cuthbert, 13s. 4d.” J. Fremine, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Reuicious Daycina S. x. 115, 202; xi. 
29).—In Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ vol. i., there 
is the following under Easter customs, quoted from 
Fosbrooke’s ‘ Brit. Monach.’:— 

“Easter ball play another ecclesiastical device, the 
meaning of which cannot be traced; but it is certain 
that the Romish clergy abroad played at ball in the 
church, as part of the service; and we find an arch- 
bishop joining in the sport. A ball, not of size to be 
grasped by one hand only, being given out at Easter, the 
dean or his representative began an antiphone, suited 
to Easter Day; then taking the ball in his left hand, he 
commenced a dance to the tune of the antiphone, the 
others dancing round hand in hand. At intervals the 
ball was bandied or passed to each chorister. The organ 
played according to the dance and sport. The dancing 
and antiphone being concluded, the choir went to take 
refreshment. It was the privilege of the lord, or his 
locum tenens to throw the ball; even the archbishop did 
it.” 

This quotation is from the edition of ‘ Hone’s 
Works’ published by Ward, Lock & Oo., 1888, 
vol. i. p. 215, and the same quotation is on p. 432 
of that volume. Arraur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Oan any of your readers explain the allusion in 
the following passage from ‘Tanz und Tanzkunst,’ 
A. Czerwinski, second edition, p. 30 :— 

“In eigenthiimlicher Deutung einiger Ausspriiche 
des Apostel Paulus wurde das Tanzen beim Gottesdienst 
fiir erlaubt erklirt, durch Gregorius Thaumaturgus 
eingefiibrt, und b ders, hdem die Christenverfol- 
gungen aufgebirt hatten, alle Freuden- und Friedens- 
feste damit verherrlicht, wihrend es bei anderen 
Gelegenheiten z. b., bei den Hochzeiten der Christen, 
verboten war.” 


W. 
St. Peter's Vicarage, Bury, Lancashire. 


**Heak, near!” (4% §, ix. 200, 229, 285; 6% 
8. xii. 346 ; 8" S. iv. 447; v. 34; xi. 31.)—The 
following, from Mr. Austin Dobson's pleasant and 
entertaining ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ Third 
Series, 1896, is perhaps worth reproduction, It 
is taken from the essay on ‘Grosley’s ‘* Londres.”’ 
M. Pierre Jean Grosley visited England in 1765, 
and attended a sitting of the House of Commons : 

“** They [i.¢., the speakers] stood up,” he says, ‘and 
addressed themselves to the hake 
du Spik, is M. Grosley’s phrase), with legs apart, one 
knee bent, and one arm extended as if they were going 
to fence, They held forth for a long time, scarcely an 
one paying attention to what they said, except at suc 
moments as the members of their party cried out in 
chorus, Ya, ya.’ Many of these last, he observes else- 
where, confined themselves to this monosyllabic contri- 
bution to debate ; and he instances one gentleman who 
for twenty years had never but once made a speech, and 
that was to move that a broken window at the back of 


his seat might be mended without loss of time. M. Groel 
omits the name of this laconic emulator of ‘ single-speec 
Hamilton,’ but according to certain recently published 
records he is to be identified with James Ferguson of 
Pitfour, afterwards member for Aberdeenshire.” 

M. Grosley’s acquaintance with the English 
language was very limited, and — 
spelling was phonetic. A. C, W. 


The parliamentary exclamation ‘‘ Hear, hear” 
may be dated, on good authority, from the time 
“when George IV. was king”: “The Duke 
warmed, and a courteous ‘ hear, hear’ frequently 
sounded ” (‘The Young Duke,’ bk. v. chap. viii.). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Famity (8 8. x. 357, 484, 524),— 
Patrick Delany, D.D., Dean of Down, was born 
of humble parentage in 1686. He entered Trinity 
College as a sizar, and rose to be Senior Fellow. 
He was twice married—in 1731 to Mrs, Tenison, 
a rich widow, and in 1743 to Mrs, Pendarves, 
a widow of wealth, uncommon brilliancy, and 
accomplishments, his junior by fourteen years, 
Her maiden name was Mary Granville, and she 
was a niece of Lord Lansdowne. “Those precious 
volumes” (as George Augustus Sala called them) 
her ‘ Autobiography and Oorrespondence’ were 
edited by Lady Llanover, three appearing in 1861, 
and three in 1862, enriched with numerous por- 
traits. The particulars of her life in Ireland are 
very interesting. Mrs. Delany delighted in her 
residence at Delville and liked the Irish people. 
Her marriage with Dr. Delany proved singularly 
happy, and she writes of her husband as follows : 

“T could not have been so happy with any man in the 
world as the person Iam now united to; his real bene- 
volence of heart, the t delight he takes in making 
every one happy about him, is a disposition so uncommon 
that I would not change that one circumstance of 
piness for all the riches and greatness in the world.” 

The doctor died in Bath on 6 May, 1768, and 
was buried in Glasnevin. There isa bust of him 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. His 
widow survived until 1788 (vide ‘ A Compendium 
of Irish Biography,’ by Alfred Webb, Dublin, 
M. H. Gill & Son, 1878) :— 

Only in love they happy prove 
Who love what most deserves their love, 
Henry Geratp Hors. 

Clapham, 8.W. 

Account of duel and death of Lloyd Dulany in 
‘Annual Register,’ 1782. Probably other refer- 
ences, but I have not le 

E. E. Taoyts. 


Cuurcuwarpens (8" §, x. 77, 106; xi. 12).— 
That the election of only two churchwardens in a 
parish has not been strictly adhered to may be 
instanced by the custom in this city. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, this city had been 
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divided into ten wards, six being in St. Michael’s 
sh and the remaining four in the parish of 
oly Trinity. In St. Michael’s parish the custom 
was to elect one warden for each ward, the vicar 
nominating the one for the ward in which the 
cburch is situated, the sixth nominated acts as 
warden for the church of St. John Baptist, 
that being in Spon Street ward, which constitutes 
its parish, but is for all civil purposes a part of St. 
Michael’s parish, i.¢., a parish within a parish. 
This custom still continues, a warden being elected 
for each of the old wards. At Holy Trinity four 
wardens are still elected, but in different order, the 
first by the vicar, then the accountant warden, and 
then two others ; but the different wards are not 
mentioned. In both cases the present and past 
wardens constitute the vestry. J. AsTiey. 
Coventry. 


**Cocktait” (7" xii, 306; 8 S. x. 400). 
— * Dictionary of Americanisms,’ 1877, 

“ A friend thinks that this term was suggested by the 
shape which froth, as of aglase of porter, assumes when 
it flows over the sides of a tumbler containing the 
liquid effervescing. ‘A bowie knife and a foaming cock- 
tau.’—N.Y. Tribune, May 8, 1862.” 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 

Mont-pe-Piét& (8 8. iv. 203, 309 ; x. 302).— 
With regard to the suggestion that a similar in- 
stitution would be desirable for London, I thought 
such an idea had been completely crushed out b 
a most amusing article—full, however, of thoroug 
practical rege 4 of the working of such institu- 
tious—in the Daily Telegraph some time last year. 
I regret I did not make a note of the date, not 
thinking I should ever require it. The writer 
showed what a bad thing officialism was (in this 
as it is in most things) for the French, and he gave 
an interesting account of the trouble he had to 
pawn his own properties, merely for the sake of 
seeing how it worked. Paternal government has, 
fortunately, never found much favour in England. 

As an official of the L.0.C. it is, of course, 
quite right for Mr. Jouw Hess to think any 
—_ of that body a good thing, and I am sorry 

must express an opinion at variance with my 
friends, whose learned notes are usually indisput- 
able. I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying that I am not connected with Thomas 
Ralph, who has been sentenced for hitting his 
superior officer (People, 11 Oct., 1896). I should 
not do that, although I do not mind having a quiet 
hit at an official. Ratrs Tromas. 


Ruskin, in ‘Fors Olavigera,’ thus explains the 
meaning of this expression :— 

“The Mount is the heap of money in store for lending 
without interest. You shall have a picture of it in next 
number as drawn by a brave landscape painter four 
hundred years ago; and it will ultimately be one of the 


crags of our own Mont Rore [an institution founded by | refitting 


Ruskin], and well should be, for it was first raised among 
the 3 of Italy by a Franciscan monk, for refuge to 
the poor against the usury of the Lombard merchants 
who gave name to our Lombard Street and perished by 
their usury as their successors are like enough to do also, 
But the story goes back to Friedrich II. of Germany 
again, and is too long for this letter.” —‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
ii, let. xxi. 17 (note). 

There is a woodcut to the twenty-second letter, 
representing the Mount of Compassion and the 
coronation of its builder, from a picture by Botti- 
celli. The author says of this illustration :— 


“It represents the seven works of Mercy, as com- 
leted by an eighth work in the centre of all; namely, 
| a money without interest from the Mount of Pity 
accumulated by generous alms. In the upper part of 
the design are seen the shores of Italy, with the cities 
which first built Mounts of Pity; Venice chief of all; 
then Florence, Genoa, and Castruccio’s Lucca; in the 
distance prays the monk of Ancona [Terni?] who first 
thought—inspired of heaven—of such war with ueurers; 
and an angel crowns him, as you see. The little dashes, 
which form the background, represent the waves of the 
Adriatic ; and they, as well as all the rest, are rightly 
and manfully engraved, though you may not think it; 
but I have no time to-day to give you a lecture on 
engraving nor to tell you the story of the Mount of Pity, 
which is too pretty to be spoiled by haste, but I hope 
to get something of Theseus and Frederick the Second 
preparatorily into next letter.” —‘ Fors,’ xxii, 22. 


Jxo. Hess. 


LanpovarD Forr (8 S. x. 515; xi. 35).— 
Camden has (‘ Essex,’ col. 424, vol. i., 1722) :— 


** Over against it [EF wich] at Langerfort (contracted 
from Land-guard-fort, which tho’ it may seem to be in 
Suffolk, is notwithstanding by the officers of her Majesty's 
Ordnance in the Tower of London, writ in Essex, accord- 
ing to former precedents) are the remains of an ancient 
fortification, which shew great labour and antiquity. 
The line of it runs southerly, from a little without the 
town gate to the Beacon-hill-field, about the midst of 
which is a round artificial hill, cast up probably either 
for placing their standard on, or else for a tumulus over 
some one of their commanders deceased ; for that we find 
common in many parts of England. Another work runs 
across from the first, easterly ; but they are both broken 
by the encroachings of the sea.” 


This refers to the ancient remains. The more 
recent fortifications have been thus described in 
the ‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ 1751 :— 


“ Landguard Fort seems to belong to Suffolk, but is in 
the limits of Essex, and has a lovely prospect of the 
coasts of both counties. It was erected and is maintained 
for the defence of the port of Harwich over against it ; 
for it commands the entry of it from the sea up the 
Maningtre water, and will fetch any ship that goes in or 
out. It is placed on a point of land so surrounded with 
the sea at high water, that it looks like a little island at 
least from the shore, The making its foundation solid 
enough for so good a fortification cost many years of bard 
labour and a prodigious expense. It was built in the 
reign of King James I., when it was a much more con- 
siderable fortification than now, having four bastions 
mounted with so very large guns, particularly those on 
the royal bastion, which would throw a forty-eight pound 
ball over Harwich. Here is a garrison, with a 
governor and a platform of guns. This fort is now (1749) 
and greatly enlarging for the conveniency of 
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the officers of ordnance engineers and matrosses ; and a 
barrack is building for the soldiers, whose number is to 
be augmented. Col. Cracherode is the Governor.” 

In the ‘ Description of England and Wales,’ 
1769, vol. iv. p. 49, there is this further notice :— 

«The fortifications on the land side were demolished 
in the reign of Charles the first; but tho’ an act of 
Parliament has since been passed for erecting new forti- 
fications, and ground has been purchased for that purpose, 
little or no progress has been made in the Work,” 


Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Mr. Warren is in error in making Capt. 
Thicknesse a governor of Lan Fort : he was 
lieutenant-governor from 1753 to 1765. The 
governors from 1711 were :— 

1711. Francis Hammond. 

1719. Bacon Morris. 

1744. Mordaunt Cracherode. 

. Lord George Beauclerck. 

. Robert Armiger. 

. John Clavering. 

. Hon. Alexander Mackay. 

. Harry Trelawney. 

. David Dundas. 

. Cavendish Lister. 

Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart., till his death 


The lieutenant-governors from 1753 were :— 
1753. Philip Thicknesse. 
1765. Anketell Singleton. 
1804, John Blake. 
1806, Alexander Mair. 
1811. Charles Augustus West, till his death in 
1854. Atrrep B. Beavey, M.A. 


Cuurce or Scortanp (8 xi. 27).—Presby- 
terial Church government was legalized by the 
Parliament of Scotland in 1592. King James 
introduced Episcopacy in 1610. In 1604 the 
Church of Scotland was still Presbyterian. When 
Messrs. John Spottiswood, Gavin Hamilton, and 
Andrew Lamb were summoned to England to 
receive consecration, the question was raised 
whether it was not necessary that they should first 
receive ordination as presbyters, no such ordination 
having been conferred on them from episcopal 
hands, I give the result in Archbishop Spottis- 
wood’s own words :— 

“* The twenty-first of October (1610) was appointed to 
be the time, and the Chapel of London House to be the 
place of consecration. A question in the time was 
raised by Dr. Andrews, bishop of Ely, touching the 
consecration of the Scottish bishops, who, as he said, 
* must first be ordained presbyters, as having received no 
ordination from a bishop.’ The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Bancroft, who was by, maintained ‘ that thereof 
there was no necessity, seeing where bishops could not 
be had, the ordination given by presbyters must be 
esteemed lawful; otherwise that it might be doubted if 
there were any lawful vocation in most of the reformed 
Churches.’ This was applauded to [sic] by the other 
bishops, Ely acquiesced, and at the day and ia the place 


97 

pottiswood’s ‘History of the Church of Scotland,’ 
vol, iii. p. 209, 

The narrower Anglican views, with which we 
are now unfortunately too well acquainted, and 
which, it is to be hoped, in the interest of true 
catholicity and Christian charity, have lately 
received a damper from the Pope, evidently had 
not in 1610 become dominant. There is, therefore, 
nothing remarkable in the fact that the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland was recognized as the 
Church of Scotland in the Canons of Canterbury 
promulgated in 1604. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


The fifty-fifth canon undoubtedly refers to the 
Church of Scotland as by law established, which 
was in 1604, as now, Presbyterian in its form of 
government. I do not know whether the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church has impliedly 
repealed this canon so far as that Church is con- 
cerned. If not, “all Preachers and Ministers” of 
the Church of England are liable to ecclesiastical 
censures if they do not “before all Sermons, 
Lectures, and Homilies......move the people to 
join with them in Prayer......especially for the 
Churches of England, Scotland, and ae 

I would refer Kom Omso to the two articles on 
the ‘Church of Scotland’ and the ‘Episcopal 
Church of Scotland’ in ‘The Dictionary of Religion’ 
(1891) edited by the Rev. William Benham (pp. 
940 and 945). In 1604 Episcopacy would appear 
to have been in the ascendant. A. ©. W. 


Fonerat Customs x. 412).—When our 
hero king, Henry V., died at Vincennes in 1422, 
his body was dismembered and the flesh stewed 
off the bones; but it was otherwise with the 
remains of his contemporary Charles VI. and with 
those of Charles VII. I quote from M. Franklin’s 
*L’Annonce et la Réclame’ (pp. 45, 46) in ‘ La Vie 
privée d’Autrefois’ series :— 

“*Son corps,’ dit Juvénal des Ureins, ‘fut mis par 
piéces et bouilly en une paesle [poéle] tellement que la 
chair se sépara des os. L’eau qui restoit fut jettée en 
une cimetiére, et les os avec la chair furent mis en un 
coffre de plomb avec plusieurs espéces d’espices, de drogues 
odoriférantes, et choses sentant bon.’ Charles V1. fut 
moins maltraité: ‘Son corps, vuidé des entrailles et 
rempli d’épices et d’herbes sentant bon, fut mis en un 
coffre plombé.’ On dut procéder autrement vis-a-vis de 
Charles VIL., car le 17 Octobre, 1793, quand fut faite a 
Saint Denis l’ouverture de son cercueil, on y trouva ‘du 


é’” 


vif argent qui avait conservé toute sa fluidité, 

I do not think M. Franklin makes any mention 
of the forty days’ exposure of the effigy of a king 
deceased : that of Francis I. was exhibited for 
eleven, and six sufficed in the case of Charles IX. 
Meals were served in its presence with royal 
state, exactly as if the monarch were still able to 
enjoy them. At one time gentlemen were wont 
to carry the body to its grave, but at length they 
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2 cach 0 heavy, and relegated 
res Henovards. Miscellaneous, 


“Le singulier privilége dont ils jouissaient de porter 
le corps des rois 4 leur derniére demeure a soulevé bien 
des discussions. On a supposé qu’ils avaient été chargés 
des opérations de l’embaumement, ou le sel serait entré en 

de quantité. M. Lecaron (‘ Mémoires de la Société 
le histoire de Paris,’ t. vii. p. 126) croit qu’ils furent 
choisis pour rendre aux rois les derniers honneurs 
‘parce qu’ils étaient les plus anciens, les plus habiles et 
les plus forts des Porteurs de Paris '’—triple assertion qui 
reaterait 4 prouver,”—Note, p. 53, 
Sr. 


A girl here told me that last year, when she 
went to be a bearer at the funeral of a baby, she 
declined to take any wine or cake, but the father 
said, “ You must take something ; it’s the last meal 
you will have with the baby.” Can this be with 
the same idea as the French repasts before the 
king’s effigy ? M. E. Pootr. 

Alsager, Cheshire, 


AvrtHors oF Quotations Wantep §. ix. 
49 ; xi. 19).— 

Non annorum canities, &c. 

May I give an addendum to my reply at the last 
reference? The as it appears in ‘Sancti Am- 
brosii Opera,’ Mediolani, 1881, vol. v. col, 378, is— 

Non annorum canities est laudata sed morum, 
‘ Epistole,’ Prima Classis, xviii. sec. 7. 
A note says, ‘‘ Omnes editiones ante maurinam et pauci 
MSS. ‘ est laudenda ’ [sic].” Ropert Prerpornt. 


Mr, Prerpornt’s reference to Proverbs xvi. 31 sug- 
geate the question, Was it from Plautus, Ambrosius, or 
Seneca that the English translators got the “if” with 
which they “ improved” this text? The Hebrew and 
the LXX. have it not, the Vulgate suggests it with 
“que reperietur,” which Wiclif, translating from the 
Vulgate, renders “ that schal be foundun.” The Revisers 
timidly reject the “if” from the highway of the text, 
but restore it in the bypath of the margin. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 
(8 8. xi, 9). 
* Bach rm isa little life, and our whole life is but a 
day repeated.” Can 
Omnia fert aetas secum, aufert omnia secum ; 
Omnia tempus habent, omnia tempus habet. 
Are brings all things with it, and carries all things away, 
All things have their time, Time has all things 
be considered a parallel passage? J. B, Fiemine. 


The 1886 edition of Mr, Dobson's ‘ At the Sign of the 

Lyre’ has :— 
The ladies of St. James’s ! 
They ’re painted to the eyes ; 
Their white it stays for ever, 
eir red it never dies : 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! 
Her colour comes and goes ; 
It trembles to a lily,— 
It wavers to a rose. 

In connexion with the last couplet and the name 
Phyllida, it is interesting to note that the pink blossoms 
of the almond-tree were called by the Greeks Phylla, 

The ladies of St. James's, &c., 
is from one of a set of poems entitled ‘ At the Sign of 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Edited by 
John Murray. (Murray.) 

Private Letters of Edward Gibbon, 1753-1794. Edited 
by Rowland E, Prothero, 2 vols, (Same publisher.) 
Few things in literature are more surprising than that 
we should have had to wait for more than a century after 
the death of the author for the full text of an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece by one of the greatest of English 
writers. Now, even, when it is definitely set before ue, 
the so-called autobiography of Edward Gibbon is in 
& quasi-fragmentary state; and though we have the 
work exactly in the form in which the author left it, 
it is scarcely in that which it is destined ultimately to 
assume. The circumstances by means of which this 
state of affairs was brought ut are known, Jobn 
Baker Holroyd, the first Earl of Sheffield, to whom 
Gibbon left his MSS., published in 1799, in two 
volumes, ‘The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, 
with Memoirs of his Life and Writings.’ A third 
volume was added in 1815, in which year a new edition, 
in five volumes, saw the light. A clause in Lord 
Sheffield’s will provided that no further publication 
of Gibbon’s MSS. should be made. So strictly has this 
been observed that when, in 1842, Dean Milman produced 
his edition of ‘ The Decline and Fall’ he was permitted 
access to the MSS. only on the condition of publishing 
no new matter. When, in 1794, the centenary of Gib- 
bon’s death was commemorated, at the instance of the 
Royal Historical Society, the present Lord Sheffield was 
chairman of committee. After the exhibition in the 
British Museum of the Gibbon MSS. and relics, a wish 
was expressed that the former should be again collated, 
and that the unpublished portion should be given to the 
world. With this wish Lord Sheffield, who contributes 
explanatory introductions to the ‘ Autobiographies’ and 
to the ‘ Letters,’ complied, and he gives his personal 
assurance that every piece in the ‘Autobiographies’ 
“as the work of Edward Gibbon, is now printed exactl 
as he wrote it, without suppression or emendation.” 
This is, of course, a priceless boon to literature, and the 
volume of autobiographies edited by Mr. Murray will 
remain a lasting treasure. To students of Gibbon it is 
known that the historian in his later years began six 
times the task of writing his memoirs. These six works, 
dealing to some extent with different periods of his life, 
involve very much repetition, especially concerning his 
pedigree and early years. In some cases the reflections 
and the quotations are the same. Prom these six MSS. 
the first Lord Sheffield piled the memoir which 
accompanies ‘ The Miscellaneous Works,’ The whole six 
are now published in extenso, the names, for prudential 
reasons left blank at first, being now, so far as possible, 
filled in, and Gibbon’s fragmentary and sometimes mys- 
terious memoranda being elaborated into intelligibility 
and affixed to the passages to which they belong. This 
is all as it should be. It needs only be added that the 
portions now first printed—very numerous, and often 
most important—are enclosed in thick brackets [], One 
is reminded on reading the volume and comparing it 
with the previous memoir, of the treatment accorded by 
subsequent editors to Pepys until Mr. Wheatley took 
heart and gave us nearly all. Exactly the same mistake 
was made by the two noble editors, Lord Braybrooke 
and Lord Sheffield, though the error of the former was 
the more serious as to what would and would not interest 
the public. It is needless to say that Gibbon gives no 
such indiscreet revelations or such indecorous phrases as 


the Lyre,’ by Austin Dobson, Harotp Mage. 


abound in Pepys. Matters, however, that may perhaps 
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justly be regarded as unimportant or trivial acquire in 
time value as illustrations, and purely personal facts 
concerning a man of eminence, talent, or opportunities 
become priceless to the public. It is impossible to give 
more than a glimpse at the nature of the restorations. 
On pp. 31-5 are some disclosures concerning the rela- 
tions of his father and mother, and some speculations in 
the fashion of the Encyclopzdiste, and in part from 
Buffon, concerning his own physical birth. A declara- 
tion concerning his mother, “ As I bad seldom enjoyed 
the smiles of maternal tenderness, she was rather the 
object of my respect than of my love,” &c,, had been 
excised, as scarcely to the historian’s credit. The same 
fate had attended the passages—very characteristic 
they are—in which Gibbon declares that “a school 
is the cavern of fear and sorrow.” So, again, is it 
with portions of his condemnation of English univer- 
sity systems. Another restored passage, for the previous 
absence of which it is not difficult to account, is, “ And 
falsehood, I will now add, is not incompatible with the 
sacerdotal character.” A passage we are glad to see 
restored is that in which of a performance by Voltaire’s 
“fat and ugly niece Madame Denys” it is said that she 
“could not, like our admirable Pritchard, make the 
spectators forget the defects of her age and person,” 
which goes some way towards compensating for John- 
son’s churlish utterances concerning the great actress. 
We had marked for comment many other restorations, 
on which considerations of space forbid us to dwell. On 
pp. 204, 205, is a e which gives one of the few 
instances of Gibbon’s subjugation by the fair sex; and 
a few pages further on a passage is restored in which he 
acknowledges how, during his stay at Lausanne, some 
** riotous acts of intemperance "’ caused him deservedly 
to forfeit the opinion his early virtues had won 
him. This book is, indeed, in every respect a treasure, 
and we see our Gibbon for the first time, 

Innumerable letters to the Holroyd (Sheffield) family 
now first see the light in the correspondence. These 
we are glad to have, though they do not show Gibbon 
at his best. He is always occupied with his own pecu- 
niary affairs, and seems, indeed, to have used the obliging 
Lord Sheffield almost as an agent. In those letters, 
even, which deal with the shock of the French Revolu- 
tion, he rarely—though his condemnation of the canaille 
of the Terror is strong enough—can get far away from 
his private concerns. His letters to Lady Sheffield and 
Miss Holroyd are better. Best of all are those to his 
stepmother, his devotion to whom is one of the plea- 
santest traits in his character. His passion for study is 
also an acceptable feature. Still, we like him better in 
his autobiographies than in his letters. Both books 
are capitally edited, Mr. Prothero’s task having been the 
heavier, The illustrations consist of a pleasing portrait 
of Gibbon, from an enamel by Bone after Sir Joshua; 
the well-known silhouette portrait, presenting the comic 
little figure tapping his snuff-box; and a view of his 
residence at Lausanne. No book of the season is likely 
to earn fro:n scholars a warmer welcome than this, 


Napoleon's Opera Glass: an Histrionic Study [sic]. 
y Lew Rosen. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Tue purpose and significance of this little work are 
explained by the two words, ascribed to Pope Pius VII. 
“Tragediante which serve as motto. 
The interview took place at Fontainebleu, where Napo- 
leon raged and stormed about the floor, uttering pro- 
mises, boaste, threate. In answer the Pope spoke the 
one word, “ Comediante,” rousing Napoleon to fury. The 
utterance of the second word appeased on and 
the conversation began on & more footing. 
These utterances have inspired Mr. icon to present 


Napoleon under the two aspects—both of them familiar, 
though the former the more familiar—of comedian and 
tragedian. Besides this, we are shown him as a critic 
and patron of the drama, the friend of Talma, and the 
“ familiar of playwrights and players.” The book thus 
constituted is agreeable reading, and as the Napoleon 
* boom ” is now on us, is timely also, 


Pickle the Spy ; or, the Incognito of Prince Charles. By 

Andrew . (Longmans & Co.) 

To the indefatigable industry and penetrative insight of 
Mr. Lang we are indebted for the most pm and 
successful effort yet made to clear up the mystery that 
surrounds the closing years of “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ 
That a full light of illumination should be thrown upon 
the proceedings of the Pretender was not to be expected, 
and Mr. can be credited with no more than cast- 
ing one or two brilliant rays athwart a gloom that can 
no longer be justly described as impenetrable. Mr. Lang 
has long been coquetting with the task he has now 
espoused, In his introduction to his edition of ‘ Red- 
gauntlet’ he deals at some length with the circumstances 
attendant on the supposedly last visit of Charles to 
England, and with the irre ble damage inflicted on 
the Jacobite cause by the Prince’s infatuation for Miss 
Walkinshaw, A portion of the very materials he now 
uses he placed, he informs us, in the hands of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, for the purpose of forming the basis of 
an historical romance. Since the death of bis friend be 
has determined to turn them to historical account. The 
world is, accordingly, the richer for a work of useful 
research in quarters not generally accessible, and of very 
ingenious speculation, against which we have only to 
urge that, though profoundly interesting and valuable, 
it is shapeless and indigested, and less entitled to rank 
as a history than as mémoires pour servir, For these 
things hasty execution is in part responsible. If Mr. 
Lang had taken adequate pains, he would scarcely have 
passed the mistake which occurs on p. 254, where the 
substitution of “his” for her renders the information 
supplied unintelligible, nor would he have passed one or 
two errors less important but more surprising. While 
on this subject, which we make glad haste to quit, may 
we ask whether “ Simer,” near “ Bulloighn,” should not 
be Samer, in the valley of la Liane, 

The point of chief interest in the volume is the settling 
definitely of the point, long debated, Who was Pickle 
the spy? Mr. Lang has penetrated through all the 
disguises of this miscreant, and—greatly, it may be 
believed, to his own disgust—has run him to earth, dis- 
covering in him no less a person than the head of a great 
Highland clan, Pickle is, in fact, none other than 
Alastair Ruadh Macdonnell, heir to the chieftainship of 
Glengarry, und subsequently himself the thirteenth— 
ominous number !—Glengarry. The suspicion, and, as 
it seemed, almost the certainty of guilt had been cast 
upon James Mobr Macgregor, or Drummond, the son of 
the famous Rob Roy, Mr. Lang convincingly—to us, at 
least—brings home the guilt to this great Scottish chief, 
who was trusted to the last by Charles Edward, when 
discarding wise and faithful friends and councillors, a 
man who carried in his pocket a mandate for a peerage, 
and who, as bead of his clan, was held responsible for 2,600 
claymores of his own clan, besides half as many more 
Mackenzies, MacLeods, and Macleans. A sordid story 
is that of his Judas-like conduct, and of the persistence 
of his demands for his thirty pieces of silver. As a 
—— Scot, Mr. Lang reddens in telling it, finding, 

owever, consolation in the fact that if he fixes upon one 
countryman the burden of infamy, he removes a similar 
load from the shoulders of a second. Much light is cast 
upon the change of religion by Charles upon his visit to 
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London in 1750, and upon the fissure in the Jacobite 
party owing to the want of confidence between “ James 
the Third” and his son, To the amours of the Prince, 
rally untoward, and to his wanderings, to the 
ger he incurred of being kidnapped or slain, special 
attention is directed. A pleasing picture of the Young 
Chevalier during his early years is drawn, and the 
political intrigues around him—base and unworthy for 
the most part—by which his spirit was broken, are well 
shown, far as concerns his places of hiding when he 
disappears from view, much is left to conjecture. As we 
have before said, Mr. Lang has written a pleasant, an 
important, and a valuable book. If it is less shapely 
than we could have wished, Mr. himself, by the 
portunities for comparison he has afforded, is to blame. 
e will himself acknowledge that often de mieux est 
Vennemi du bien. 


Deacon Brodie: a Play. By R. L, Stevenson and 
W. E. Henley. (Heinemann.) 

Concernine the merits of this play for stage purposes 

critics are at variance. Its claims as literature can, at 

least, not be disputed, In its present shape it should be, 

and probably will be, read by multitudes, 


Hereward. By Lieut.-General Harward. (Stock.) 
Gewerat Harnwarp has apparently been drawn by two 
motives to undertake writing a life of the great Saxon 
patriot—a personal interest in the hero, of whom, as he 
confidently believes, he is himself a lineal descendant, 
and the less worthy ambition of proving that other 
claimants of the same distinction have no ground for 
their confidence. He treats the subject, he confesses, 
as “a family rather than a public history” (p. 3). He 
bears an undying grudge—no doubt by virtue of hie 
descent—against all nobles of Norman birth, and in 
particular against Ivo de Taillebois, who was only a 

* wood tollman ” when he was at home (passim)! His 
genealogical investigations do not seem to us so conclu- 
sive as they doto him. Granting that the two Here- 
wards of Terrington in Norfolk, referred to in the 
‘Historia Ecclesize Eliensis,’ were respectively son and 
grandson of the famous champion, there is no evidence, 
so far as we can see, for believing that John Hereward 
of Pebwith was son of that grandson, as is bere assumed. 
With that visionary link the whole dependent chain of 
descent falls to the ground. No less baseless is his 
affiliation of Hereward himself to Earl Leofric III, 
From what has been said it will be seen that the book 
has a polemic tone throughout, and the author does not 
mince matters when he expresses his contemptuous 
dissent from Prof. Freeman and Charles Kingsley. To 
the unfortunate blunder of the latter in the matter of 
“the Wake,” he returns again and egain, and a need- 
lessly offensive imputation about it disfigures p, 112. 
Putting aside this and other questions of taste, we 
cannot say that General Harward shows much inde- 

ent historical research or special qualifications for 

is task. He is very unhappy in his etymological 
speculations. For many reasons we cannot believe that 
the original form of Hereward was Heorn-vard, ‘‘the 
sword-guardian,” from A.-Sax. Aeorn (!), a sword 

(probably Aeoru is the word intended, but there is no 
such compound as that suggested); and when he pro- 
ceeds to bring in Ares and other “ Greek derivations,” 
we become just a little impatient. However, if we do 
not like this account of the name, we are at liberty 
to identify it with Ariovistus (p. 8). What are “‘ post 
facto records,” of which General Harward bas a low 

inion (p.4)? It would be unkind to take advan’ of 
ali the opportunities of adverse criticism which we have 


noted, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital a Edited by Samuel 
West, M.D., and W. . Walsham, F.R.C.S, 
Vol. XXXI. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tax first two articles in the present volume of ‘ Hos- 

ital Reports’ are written ‘In Memoriam.” Sir Wil- 
iam Savory, Bart., F.R.S., late consulting surgeon to 
the hospital, died in March, 1895, and the present 
sketch, by Howard Marsh and Mr. Oliver Pemberton, 
brings back with almost painful vividness the man as 
he appeared and was known to Bartholomew's men. 
Mark Morris, the Steward of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, has passed away, and there is probably not a 
Bartholomew's man now living who not know the 
steward, and to whom the name will not recall one of 
the most familiar faces in the hospital. His death 
leaves “a bald place in the Hospital headpiece, a blank 
which is and will be felt.” Turning to the body of the 
Reports, we are pleased to find a contribution by 
Richard Gill ‘On the Mechanical Factor in Chloroform- 
Anesthesia,’ a subject of great importance and worthy 
of careful study. With his usual ability Dr. T. Cla 
Shaw writes a most engrossing article ‘On Cell- 
Memory,’ whilst an account of ‘ Bacteriological Investi- 
gations in Diphtheria,’ and ‘ A Report on the Treatment 
of Diphtheria by Antitoxin at this Hospital,’ show that 
the work carried on is kept up to date. It is needless 
to mention each article separately, but a wise and wide 
selection has been made in choice of subjects and cases, 
rendering the present volume worthy of a place beside 
ite predecessors. 


An effort is about to be made by the Committee of the 
Lancaster Free Library, acting on the instructions of Sir 
Thomas Storey, to establish in Lancaster an historical 
library, bearing not only on the history of the immediate 
district of Lancaster, but on the County Palatine in 
—_ The library will be a special department of the 

caster Free Library, the home of which is the Storey 
Institute, « building founded by Sir Thomas Storey, and 
given by him to the town. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on @ separate slip of paper, with the 
my! of the — = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

(‘The Burleigh Shake of the Head”’),—This, 
so far as we understand, refers to the great Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, and is a humorous invention of Sheridan. See 
* The Critic,’ Act III. We know of no Judge Burleigh. 

Txos, Ratotirre (“Carfindo”).— of the car- 
penter’s crew” (Smyth’s ‘Sailors’ Word Book’). See 
& Q.,’ iv. 398 ; 6th 8, ix. 407, 514; x, 94, 

CorrkiGENDuM.—P, 46, col. 2, 1. 2 from bottom, for 
“omine”’ read omne, 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WORD 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


L oO 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters V. to XII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE S10RIES: 


A MILITARY MATCHMAKER. 
An INHERITED IDEAL. 

An OLD STORY. 

A SETTLED QUESTION. 
DADDY JOS’, 


SUCH a FOOL! 

The LADY of the MANOR, 

The PENANCE of a LIFE. 

The SPINNING of the RED LADY. 
WHAT a COINCIDENCE! 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FEW EXPERIENCES ina HAUNTED HOUSE. 
A LADY’S BICYCLE TOUR ACROSS IRELAND. 
ALL ABOUT SPONGES. 

AUTUMN in the SURREY WOODS. 
BRODERIE RICHELIEU, 

DISASTERS with BRIDGES. 

FASHIONS. 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 

MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 

SIMPLE METHODS of MEASURING TIME. 


SMOKING in MANY LANDS. 

The DECAY of TWELFTH NIGHT. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of BRITAIN. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: On Growing Old. 
The FATE of OLD SHIPS. 

The PENALTIES of GOOD LOOKS. 


The PROTECTIVE DEVICES of ANIMALS, 


The TABLE: Preparing for Christma 
The TABLE: Our Christmas Dinner. 
The WAY of the WILL. 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


IN 24 VOLS. LARGE CROWN OOTAVO, 7s. 6d. BACH. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


SETS IN CLOTH, 9.; OR, 
Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero, 2 vols. 
With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 


The History of Pendennis: his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes; his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 
2 vols. With 48 Steel Engravings, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

The Newcomes: Memoirs of a most Respectable 
Family. 2 vols. With 48 Steel Engravings by Richard 
Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.: a Colonel 
in the Service of Her Majesty Quem Anne. With 8 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous 

oodcuts. 

The Virginians: a Tale of the last Century. 
2vols. With 48 Steel Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 


the WORLD, showing who ~_ him, who Hel 
him, and who Passed “him by. To which is anol 


SHABBY GENTEKL STORY. 2 vols. Wi ” Illus- 
trations. 
The Paris Sketch-Book of Mr. M. A. Tit- 
MARSH; and the MEMOIRS of Mr. C. J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., written 


by Himself; with The HISTORY of SAMUEL TIT- 
H, and The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


Win by the Author. 
The Irish Sketch-Book; and Notes ofa Journey 
from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 
The Book of Snobs; Sketches and Travels in 
LONDON; and CHARACTBR SKETCHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


IN HALF-RUSSIA, 13/. 13s. 


Burlesques :— 
NOVELS La. MINENT HANDS. 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. 
JEAMBS’S DIA 


A LEGEND of the 
REBECCA and ROWEN 
The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


COX’S DIARY. 
With Illustrations by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh :— 
MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 
R. BIRCH. 
OUR STREET. 
The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 
The ROSE and the RING. 
With 74 Illustrations by the Author. 


Ballads and Tales, With Illustrations by the 
Author. 


The Four Georges; The English Humourists 
of the BIGHTRENTH CENTURY. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 

Roundabout Papers. To which is added The 
SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With Ilustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower; and other 
Stories. With Illustrations by Frederick Walker and 
the Author. 

Catherine: aStory ; Little Travels; The Fitz- 
BOODLE PAPERS; CRITICAL REVIEWS; and The 

WOLVES and the LAMB. With Illustrations by the 
Author and a Portrait. 

Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


Contributions to ‘Punch.’ With 132 Illustrations 


by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
The POPULAR EDITION, 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; and in half-morocco gilt, 5. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each, 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 


Sete in cloth, 4/. 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half- oe 8l, 8s, 
the former Editions and man rr eantions by Eminent 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
Artists. THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,773 ILLUSTRATION 
The POCKET EDITION, 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
1s, 6d, each. 


The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


d-lettered 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-letter | The] MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published 
30, 1897. ad 
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